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ARTICLES 


The Standard of Living and Lowering of Prices in the USSR 


V. MERTSALOV 


On April 2, 1953, there was an article in Pravda on the sixth reduction of 
prices in the USSR. Journalist Alkhimov claimed that while the price of bread 
in the USSR had dropped to one-third of the 1947 price, it had risen 28% in 
the USA, 90% in England and 108% in France over the same period. Since 
1947, he said, the American cost of living had tripled. Real wages in Italy and 
France were half those of before the war. He added that the poverty of English 
workers was so great, that “they cannot buy their weekly ration of meat, which 
is smaller than a matchbox in size.” 


Articles in the Soviet press on the seventh reduction of prices also allude to 
the “horrors of capitalism.” Against this background the portrayal of the so- 
called extraordinary well-being of the Soviet worker, his constantly rising real 
wages and the profit he derives from lowering of prices, stand out in rainbow 
colors. 


While it cannot be denied that each lowering of prices has a salutory effect 
on purchasing power, the standard of living in absolute terms is quite another 
matter. Moreover, some of the prices, though lower, may still be too high for most 
Soviet citizens. And the year of comparison for Soviet price reduction figures is 
1947, when prices were extremely high. 


During the war years, with the introduction of rationing, the Soviet price 
system was divided. There was one set of prices for rationed goods and another, 
called commercial prices, for non-rationed goods. The former were twice as 
high at the end of the war as before it; the latter were five to six times above 
the pre-war level. Though price reductions were expected in 1946, the Soviet 
government raised rationed goods prices 100 to 150%. Commercial prices also 
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rose somewhat. Rationed goods prices were now some three times higher than 
prices on the same goods prior to hostilities, and commercial prices were seven 
times higher. 

The single price system was re-introduced by decree on December 14, 1947. 
But, as the accompanying table indicates, this measure actually increased some 
of the ration prices even further and left the general price level 2 to 3 times 
above the 1940 price index. 


Taste No.1 


Price Changes in the USSR from 1940 to 1947 
(Prices in Kopeks) 


Ration Prices Commercial Prices Single Prices 


Item Quantity 1940-41 to Dec. 15, 1947 to Dec. 15, 1947 after Dec. 15, 1947 
Rye Bread ........ 1 kg. 100 340 800 300 
White Bread ...... 1 kg. 290 800 2400 700 
ee 1 kg. 2800 6800 2300 6400 
Meat, Grade A ..... 1 kg. 1400 2500 8000 3000 
1 liter 170 400 1400 400 
Lump Sugar ....... 1 kg. 570 1500 7000 1500 
Men’s Wool Suit .... 1 60000 1250 25000 14500 
Women’s Wool Dress 1 17500 30000 75000 51000 
Men’s Socks ....... 1 pair 500 1100 2500 1700 


This table is based on materials gathered by Professor S. N. Prokopovich, Zurich, 1944, 
an the decree of the Ministry of Trade of the USSR on December 15, 1947. 


Thus, the first so-called lowering of prices represented an improvement 
only over the commercial price level of the war period. Since those commercial 
prices were well beyond the reach of almost everyone in the Soviet Union, this 
lowering of prices is not to be taken seriously. The first real improvement came 
in 1948. 

The annual price lowerings since 1948 are heralded in governmental declara- 
tions and the Soviet press as evidence of the ever-renewed successes of the Soviet 
economy and the constantly increasing solicitude of the Party and government 
for the people. The rulers ignore the contradictions which these claims have 
created for them. 


For instance, Pravda on March 1, 1949, quoted Article 2 of a governmental 
decree: “A further improvement in the national economy has made possible a 
new lowering of prices.” But the article goes on to inform us that the lowering 
will “result in a loss in the national budget which the government will be able 
to cover despite serious difficulties.” 

This motif was repeated in the decree of March 1, 1951, when the govern- 
ment announced that its solicitude for the people would mean a 27 billion ruble 
deficit in the national budget. 
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Indication of losses are doubtless intended to emphasize the good will of a 
government willing at any price to show its solicitude for the people by reducing 
prices. 

The trouble is that there is no justification for claiming economic progress 
if the reduction in prices really entails losses. A simultaneous increase in the 
volume of production and productivity of labor and decrease in cost prices 
should allow price reductions without any losses. Conversely, a lowering of 
prices which entails losses and “serious difficulties” is not economically sound. 
It is an attempt to pacify the people and is intended solely for propaganda 
purposes. 

Soviet decrees on lowering of prices are remarkable for their pompousness. 
They include hundreds of different commodity names and sparkle with reduc- 
tions up to 50%. But careful calculation is the basis of each reduction. 


Generously sprinkled through the decrees are goods of little importance 
to the population, such as mayonnaise, and extremely cheap commodities that 
play no appreciable role in the budget picture, such as matches, crude salt and 
pencils. Considerations of appearance also account for the detail in classi- 
fication, as cotton stockings and socks, silk stockings and socks and “capron” 
stockings. Though the prices of potatoes and all other vegetables were reduced 
by the same percentage in 1953, separate lines were devoted to potatoes, carrots, 
beets, sauerkraut, etc. 


Prices on cheap and unimportant commodities, particularly on those which 
cannot really be classed as consumer goods, such as frames for hotbeds, 
gasoline and lubricating oil, are reduced normally by at least 20, 30 or 40%. 
On the other hand, consumer goods in the broadest sense, such as bread, 
macaroni, butter, meat, sugar, cotton and wool fabrics, clothing, shoes, and 
tobacco, might go down in price by 5, 8 or, at the very most, 10%. This is 
another indication of the calculated, thrifty nature of the price reductions. 


The prices of meat, fish, sugar, fabric, shoes and other products really needed 
by the people are not reduced annually. Therefore, despite seven general price 
reductions, their prices have remained very high. 


The seventh and most recent lowering of prices, which took place on April 1, 
1954, had far more propaganda than real value. It will be of little perceptible 
benefit to the population, in great contrast to the 1953 reduction. 


It was the desire of Stalin’s successors to win popularity. As a result, last 
year’s price reductions were real. Affected were bread, groats, flour, grain, 
fodder, meat, butter, eggs, fats, potatoes, clothing, shoes, fabrics, and building, 
chemical, cultural and medical materials. Vegetable prices were halved. 


Only 71 articles, as opposed to 119 in 1953, are affected this year. The 
percentage reductions are also less. The most important point is that the prices 
of the consumer goods that really count are not reduced at all. Sugar, groats, 
milk, meat, fish, eggs, butter, fats, sausages, pastry, canned goods, vegetables, 
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woolen and linen fabrics, coats, suits, tobacco, cigarettes, vodka and beer are 
not mentioned in the recent decree. Goods closer to the luxury bracket as watches, 
cameras, phonographs, radios and television sets, are also not included. 


Cheap and relatively unimportant goods are, however, included. Among 
them are straw, oil cake, soy-bean pancake flour, salt, straw hats, lamp shades, 
sewing needles, feathers, metal lamps and lanterns, medical rubber articles. And, 
as we know, there are so few private automobiles in the USSR that not many 
people are likely to be overjoyed by the 44.5% drop in gasoline and lubricating 
oil prices. 

The corollary to this insignificant price reduction was an order of the Presi- 
dium of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions that “all trade 
union organizations,” in gratitude for the Party’s “paternal solicitude,” “must 
further increase socialist competition in order that each enterprise, workshop 
and brigade may fulfill and surpass its production quotas, that each worker 
may fulfill and surpass his personal quota, that the quality of goods produced 
may rise while their cost value drops, that the plans of the Party and govern- 
ment for sharply increasing agricultural output may be fulfilled as soon as 
possible . . .” 


In other words, it appears to be the wish of the Kremlin to transfer to the 
workers the losses entailed in its annual “paternal solicitude,” and, what is 
more, to realize a profit by whipping up the “enthusiasm of the people for 
their labor.” 


There is overwhelming evidence that Soviet claims of an impressive increase 
over the pre-war period in the standard of living and real wages are without 
foundation. Equally untrue is the claim that the Soviet worker enjoys an excep- 
tionally high standard of living, thanks to constantly falling prices and a 
rise in income. 


Soviet claims on this improvement are always confused and inconsistent. 
On April 1 last year, for example, /zvestia asserted openly that the worker’s 
real wages had increased 75 %, and those of the peasant 60%, since before the 
war. This year, the figures given are not so impressive, and the comparison is 
with 1947 and 1950 rather than with 1940. The data presented by Minister 
of Trade Mikoyan in his speech before the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
April 26, 1954, are even more imposing: 


The quantity of goods which could be bought for 100 rubles in 1947 can now be 
bought for 433 rubles. This means that the Soviet citizen has 567 rubles at his disposal 
for further purchases and savings. 


As we have seen, prices were astronomical in 1947 before rationing was 
abolished; even ration prices were three or four times above pre-war levels, and 
commercial prices were far out of the people’s reach. The following table is 
evidence of the relationship of Soviet claims to published statistics: 
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Taste No.2 
Price Changes in the USSR and Fluctuations in Absolute and Real Wages 


(Prices in Kopeks) 

Item Quantity 1913 1940 1947 1953 1954 
RO re 1 kg. 7 100 280 120 110 
fe 1 kg. 12 290 700 340 320 
Ev cacecdwawadnweads 1 kg. 12 290 800 350 335 
1 kg. 11 450 1200 560 560 
1 kg. 10 300 600 320 320 
PE cetensanscredinweesaee 1 kg. 3 60 200 60 60 
a ee 1 kg. 44 570 1500 1000 1000 
BD wacbaddnbawnddseneteeane 1 kg. 114 2800 6400 2800 2800 
Vegetable Oil 1 kg. 35 1560 3000 2000 2000 
ee ae 1 kg. 34 1400 2800 1650 1650 
Caspian 1 kg. 25 800 2000 1100 1100 
1 liter 11 210 400 260 260 
10 21 650 1400 900 900 
100 gr. 38 750 1600 950 950 
1 piece 14 210 520 240 200 
Cigarettes, best Quality ......... 1 pack 15 300 620 340 340 
1 meter 18 450 1010 700 600 
Boston Cloth (British) .......... 1 meter 300 18000 51000 38000 38000 
RE Sonectsatuccreienseewewr 1 liter 68 1800 12000 5000 5000 
ee 1 pair 500 9000 28000 22500 21000 
Women’s Shoes (fashionable) .... 1 pair 500 25000 60000 45000 45000 
Women’s Cotton Dress .......... 1 350 4500 23000 17000 14500 

4142 93590 259250 186190 182175 
100 2015 6259 4495 4412 
Average Wage (in Rubles) .............. 25 340 500 640 640 
be 100 1360 2000 2560 2560 
1.0 0.67 0.33 0.57 0.58 


The prices for 1913 are borrowed from the article “Worker’s Budget” in the first edition of 
the Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya. The figures for 1940 are those provided by Professor 
S. N. Prokopovich in his Russland’s Volkswirtschafl, Zurich, 1944. The 1947 prices are based 
upon the decree of the Ministry of Trade of the USSR of December 15, 1947. The remaining two 
columns were calculated on the basis of the price reductions from 1948 to 1954. 


The upward movement of prices had reached such a peak in 1947 that the 
Kremlin could easily permit itself to indulge in impressive price reductions. 
Yet seven reductions have left prices considerably above the prewar level. The 
kilogram of sugar which cost 5 rubles 70 kopeks in 1940 now costs 10 rubles. 
Grade A eggs were priced at 6 rubles 50 kopeks then, and now cost 9 rubles. 
A meter of Boston cloth, which cost 180 rubles before the war, now costs 380. 


Furthermore, as the chart indicates, the increase in wages fell far behind 
that in prices. Between 1913 and 1940, the average wage increased by a factor 
of 13, but prices jumped by a factor of 20. The corresponding figures for 1947 
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as compared with 1913 were 20 for wages and 62.5 for prices, and in 1954 the 
ratio has improved to 26.44. 


Real wages represented two-thirds of the pre-revolutionary level in 1940; 
they ebbed to one-third, their lowest point, in 1947. Though real wages have 
been rising ever since 1947, they have still not reattained even the 1940 figure. 


Even more groundless are the Soviet claims of the relative poverty of the 
working people in capitalist countries. Table No. 3 presents the daily cost of 
food for a family of four in the USSR, Western Germany, Sweden and Italy, 
and compares the total with the average worker’s daily wage. The plight of 
the Soviet worker is somewhat more serious than Soviet propaganda would 
have us believe. The reason so many Soviet wives must work, rather than 
attend to their children and homes, is that their husbands’ wages are insufficient 
even for the family’s nourishment. 


Taste No.3 
Cost of Feeding a Family of Four 
Sweden W Germany Italy USSR 

Item Quantity (Crowns) (Marks) (Lire) (Rubles) 
2 kg. 2.00 1.60 280 6.40 
500 er. 3.00 2.50 450 7.50 
1 liter 0.45 0.38 80 2.60 
eee pares 200 gr. 1.40 0.64 200 5.60 
EN ikerndatwanteewenes 2 kg. 0.40 0.32 75 1.20 
1 kg. 0.80 0.50 100 2.00 
200 gr. 0.30 0.28 52 2.00 
10 gr. 0.28 0.40 20 0.80 
Average Daily Wage ................0000- 20.00 12.00 1600 26.00 
Percent of Daily Wage Spent on Food .... 42.80 55.10 78.90 107.50 


Soviet data based on the official exchange rate of the ruble is even more 
worthless. The dollar is now valued at 4 rubles in the USSR, the Deutsche Mark 
at 95 kopeks, and the Italian lira at 0.6 kopek. If we accept this rate, the 40,000 
lire received by the average Italian worker per month would be equivalent to 
a mere 240 rubles. This is excellent propaganda, since the average Soviet worker 
receives 640 rubles monthly. 


On the other hand, if we convert Italian prices into rubles according to the 
Soviet exchange rate, the effect is precisely the opposite. A liter of milk would 
cost 48 kopeks (80 x 0.6), whereas it costs 2 rubles 69 kopeks in the Soviet Union. 
Sugar would cost 1 ruble 56 kopeks (260 x 0.6), while its official price in the 
— Union is 10 rubles. The results are similar whatever product we might 
take. 


Therefore, the real value of the lira, dollar and Deutsche Mark is much 
superior to the official Soviet exchange rate. If we measure the kopek value 


of the lira by a comparison of the costs of the sixteen major consumption goods 
in both countries (bread, potatoes, butter, fats, vegetable oils, meat, herring, 
milk, sugar, eggs, cigarettes, cotton cloth, broadcloth, men’s and women’s shoes, 
men’s suits and women’s cotton dresses), the lira proves to be worth at least 
four kopeks. In April, 1954, the Italian consulate in Moscow calculated, includ- 
ing rent, medical and other services, that the real value of the lira is not less 
than 3 kopeks. 

The average Italian worker’s monthly wage corresponds, then, to 1200 
rubles—not 240. In other words, his real wage is almost twice that of his Soviet 
counterpart. 

A comparison of purchasing power is also indicative. An average quality 
wool suit costs 1500 rubles in the USSR; a much better suit costs 26,000 lire 
in Italy. The monthly wage of a Soviet worker is equal to half the cost of 
the suit; the Italian worker could buy 1/2 for his monthly paycheck. A good 
pair of men’s shoes sells for 250 rubles and s000 lire. The average Soviet wage 
— purchase 2'/2 pairs per month; that of the Italian worker could purchase 
eight. 

The Soviet worker would appear in an even worse plight by comparison 
with the Western German, Swedish and American worker. 

Soviet claims attempt to show how prosperous the Soviet citizen is, and 
how impoverished the workers in democratic countries are. An objective analysis 
shows the contrary to be true. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 


“T he Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR heartily greet you—loyal follower of Lenin and 
soratnik (companion-in-arms) of Stalin...” Thus began the Central Commit- 
tee’s message to Khrushchev on the occasion of his 60th birthday. 

This phrase is more significant than the fact that Khrushchev received the 
honorary title of Hero of Socialist Labor, the Order of Lenin and the “Hammer 
and Sickle” gold medal on his birthday. Many such awards are handed out in the 
Soviet Union. It is important, however, that Khrushchev is called a follower of 
Lenin alone—and not of Stalin. This actually places Khrushchev on the same foot- 
ing as the recently deceased idol. We should not hastily interpret this to mean that 
Khrushchev’s political star is rising, that he has been marked to succeed Stalin as 
the “leader and teacher.” Those who sent this message purposely included the 
phrase “With deepest sincerity, we wish you, our friend and comrade... 
good health...” in order to prevent any such conclusions being drawn. 

One year after his death, Stalin has been reduced to the status of soratnik 
of the collective which has inherited his power. 


The Present State of Soviet Industry 


A. PoLEZHAEV 


It has recently been disclosed that serious defects prevail in almost all 
branches of Soviet industry. The lack of personal interest on the part of most 
workers in the results of their labor, and the sweatshop system of ever- 
heightened demands for output as well as constantly shrinking valuations per 
unit of production are amongst the results of the Soviet system of economy. 
Rather than face a correct diagnosis of the lingering affliction of Soviet 
industry, attempts are made to cure it with quack medicines, primarily using 
various pretexts to increase socialist competition and shock work. Those who 
follow the Soviet press will have noted that celebrations of the 300th anniver- 
sary of the union of the Ukraine and Russia have extended over five months. 
This was done partly to prolong the intensive jubilee competition between the 
workers of the Ukraine and the RSFSR and thus make some slight improvement 
in the unhappy state of the Soviet economy. 

The situation within the lower ranks of Soviet industry is aggravated by 
poor administration from above, starting with the ministries in charge of the 
various branches of industry. Irresponsible experiments in this field have already 
caused considerable damage to the efficiency of Soviet industry. At the last 
session of the Supreme Soviet, Malenkov, the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, was forced to make a radical amendment to the governmental reor- 
ganization he carried out immediately after Stalin’s death and confirmed by 
decree of the Supreme Soviet on March 15, 1953. 

Fifteen months ago Malenkov consolidated the 53 ministeries into 27. The 
number of industrial ministries was rashly cut down to about a third. A year 
of experience, however, shows that the Communist Party, 37 years after the 
October Revolution, still does not have managerial personnel capable of direct- 
ing very large, consolidated ministries. In 1953 Soviet industry operated even 
more unsatisfactorily than in 1952: labor productivity was low, the percentage 
of waste was extraordinarily high and losses ran into billions of rubles. 

Malenkov, having learned by these mistakes, again broke up the 10 industrial 
ministries into 27 and in many cases appointed specialists to leading posts, such 
as Antonov, Varaksin, Ishkov, Kostousov, Kamykov, who were neither members 
of the Party’s Central Committee nor even lower Party officials. Aside from 
such appointments, the system of directing Soviet industry reverted to what it 
was before Stalin’s death. Malenkov’s year of ignominious experiments with the 
administration and organization of industry ended with a detoriation in the 
functioning of most branches of Soviet industry. 


Labor Productivity 


Despite the availability of more machinery, labor productivity in many 
industrial sectors has fallen, as was indicated by Finance Minister Zverev at the 
last session of the Supreme Soviet. In the first quarter of 1954, the ministries 
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for the timber and paper industries, coal industry, transport, heavy machine 
building, construction materials, and foodstuffs failed to meet labor produc- 
tivity quotas. Zverev emphasized that: 

Labor productivity in the timber and coal industries is especially low. During 1953 
the output per worker in the Ministry of Timber and Paper Industries, despite a sharp 
increase in the mechanization of timber cutting, was 4°/o lower than in 1940. Plans for 
raising labor productivity in the timber cutting enterprises have not been carried out 
with any success during the last few years, and the output per worker has remained almost 
constant. In 1953, for example, only 92%/o of the labor productivity plan was fulfilled. 
In certain combines, such as the “Udmurtles” and the “Sverdles”, labor productivity in 
1953 was even lower than for 1952. 


The same situation prevailed in the coal industry, about which Zverev said: 


During 1953 more than half the coal mines failed to meet labor productivity quotas. 
Some mines, trusts and combines have not even attained the prewar level of output per 
worker. In 1953 the Voroshilovgrad combine produced less coal per worker than it did 
before the war. The Stalinugol and the Kuzbassugol also fall in their category. Because 
of inadequate preparatory work at the coal face, more than 20°/o of the country’s coal 
mines do not meet production quotas. 


It is useless for Zverev to try to put the blame for low labor productivity on 
“serious inadequacies in the organization of labor” and “unsatisfactory use of 
machinery.” Both these factors were certainly in no better a state in 1940 and 
yet the productivity of labor is lower than it was before the war. The causes 
are surely to be sought in the moral and physical weariness of Soviet workers, 
which has assumed much greater proportions since the war. 


Mechanization 

Inadequate utilization of machinery has become so serious a problem that 
Pravda and several other Soviet publications have devoted a number of 
articles to it. These articles reveal that the mechanization carried out after the 
war has not brought the expected results. According to statistical material 
published for the first time, Soviet industry received 150 billion rubles worth 
of new equipment and machinery during the postwar period. In 1953 alone, 
more than 700 new types of machines were produced by the USSR’s machine- 
building industry. 

All these factors, however, are rendered void by the ever widening gap bet- 
ween the degree of mechanization and the extent to which machinery is being 
utilized. Although Soviet scientific publications offer organizational and tech- 
nical shortcomings as the explanation for this gap, the real reason must again 
be sought in the fatigue, apathy and latent opposition prevalent among 
industrial workers and the professional classes. In almost every branch of 
industry, “mechanization” signifies the modernization of only a few special 
work processes to create the illusion of mechanization as a whole, while con- 
tiguous and subsidiary operations are, as a rule, left as they were. This practice, 
together with other factors, is responsible for the drop in average output per 
worker to below the prewar level in several important sectors of Soviet 
industry. 


According to Zverev: “Toward the close of 1953 only a quarter of serviceable 
skidding winches and slightly more than half the skidding tractors were being 
used in timber enterprises.” Fadeev, Soviet Minister of Finance, pointed out that 
during 1953 the RSFSR’s timber industry had used “54% of its steam and Diesel 
locomotives, 42% of its motor vehicles, 37% of its tractors and 30% of its 
winches in logging operations.” According to Pravda’s editorial, some progress 
has been made in mechanizing timber rolling. In contrast to this, however, 
branches are still being cut by hand. For each worker using an electric saw, 6-7 
workers are required to cut by hand. The natural consequence of this is that 
average labor productivity in the timber industry has fallen below its very 
modest prewar level. 

In one of the foremost enterprises of the Soviet chemical industry, the 
Berezniki soda plant in the Urals, a striking contrast is to be seen between the 
mechanization of the basic processes and that of the subsidiary ones. Side by side 
with modernized chemical operations, inter-departmental transport of semi- 
finished products is being done with wheelbarrows of an 18th century design. 
The plant’s output per worker and the incidence of occupational disease have, 
therefore, remained at the prewar level. In a sector as important to the Soviet 
economy as the coal industry, “only 50-60% of the available coal combines, 
cutters and loaders were utilized in the mines during 1953.” 


A number of Soviet enterprises continue to turn out poor quality products. 
The “Tashselmash” agricultural machinery factory produces lowgrade cotton- 
picking machines which stand idle for nearly a third of the cotton-picking 
season due to breakdowns. Unsatisfactory flax-pullers and flax-threshing 
machines are manufactured in the “Bezhetskselmash” plant. In the Leningrad 
plant, “Elektroapparat,” losses through registered wastage in 1953 reached 
600,000 rubles, including 500,000 rubles due to spoilage of castings. In the 
same year, total losses resulting from spoilage in industries administered by 
all-Union ministries reached the astronomical figure of 3.2 billion rubles. 
Violation of technical norms and plans, poorly qualified workers, and care- 
lessness and indifference are the reasons given by the Soviet press for this situation. 
But moral fatigue and latent opposition—factors which Soviet propaganda 
would not dare to mention—must be added to this list. Spoilage is not the 
chief reason for the enormous losses incurred by Soviet industry. Low labor 
productivity, non-fullfillment of production plans and the cost of supporting 
an over-sized bureaucracy are also responsible. In 1951, the timber industry’s 
deficit, despite its reliance on cheap and even slave labor, ran to 1.4 billion 
rubles; in 1952 the figure was 1.8 billion and in 1953 2.2 billion rubles. Notwith- 
standing the high wholesale price of coal (62-133 rubles per ton), the Ministry 
of the Coal Industry managed to incur a 700 million ruble loss in producing its 
1953 coal quota. 


The Administrative Apparatus 


Far from a minor role in the crisis of Soviet industry is played by the over- 
inflated bureaucratic apparatus of industrial administration. The structure and 
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staff of many ministries are so unwieldy that the direction under their ad- 
ministration is unduly complicated. In the RSFSR’s Ministry of Local and Fuel 
Industries, which has an insignificant production program, there are 238 ad- 
ministrative units for a staff of 1032 workers. 

The RSFSR’s Ministry of the Timber Industry, which operated at a loss 
of 51.7 million rubles in 1953, has 128 administrators of various ranks and 134 
assistants for a staff of 173 workers. The industrial ministries, however, are not 
the only ones with over-sized administrative machinery. The Trust of the Dairy 
Products Industry in the Estonian SSR operates 178 small butter-manufacturing 
plants. But each of these plants has its own independent, fairly large administrative 
staff, resulting in a ratio of one administrator for every two workers. In the 
USSR’s Ministry of the Timber Industry, there is an enormous amount of red- 
tape in directing subsidiary enterprises. Analogous examples can be found in the 
all-Union ministries of the coal and petroleum industries. 

Labor P 

The attempts by industrial leaders to fill the gaps in productivity through 
socialist competition and Stakhanovite methods are not accompanied by 
ministerial measure to protect workers and cut down the accident rate. At the 
11th congress of the USSR’s trade-unions, Shvernik, the Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the All-Union Communist Party, had to admit that “labor 
protection in the enterprises under a number of ministries is still unsatisfactory. 
Labor protection is especially poor in the enterprises of the Ministry of Machine- 
Tool Construction and Tool-Making Industries, where attempts are being made 
to arouse ‘high-speed’ amongst the workers.” These workers, driven on to 
record productivity, often become the victims of occupational accidents. 
According to Shvernik: “The accident rate at Chkalovsk Machine Plant 
doubled between 1952 and 1953. Instruction of workers in safety techniques is 
poorly organized.” 

Half-finished plants, lacking ventilation and sanitary facilities are often put 
into operation. The inadequacies of the Chelyabinsk Tool-Making Plant, the 
Alapaevsk Machine Plant and the Kalinin Plant in Voronezh, which were all 
constructed in 1952, have not yet been dealt with. In the Karl Marx mine (Stalin 
oblast) a bath house with 400 shower stalls was built. But the race to start the 
mine working obliged the builders to install only one tap in the mixing tank, 
thus causing the water to run either hot or cold in the showers. 

Thus it would appear that no real improvement can be attained in Soviet 
industry, whilst the human touch, the interest in the welfare of the workers 
and a radical change in organization are not forthcoming. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


The Ukraine—a Soviet Problem 


On April 8, 1954, the Central Migration Administration of the Ukrainian 
Ministry of Agriculture announced that a “voluntary” migration of Ukrainians 
to the Maritime and Khabarovsk Krais, the Sakhalin, Amur, Irkutsk, Chita, 
Stalingrad and Rostov Oblasts, and to the southern area of the Ukraine (probably 
the Kherson, Nikolaev, Zaporozhe Oblasts and Crimea) will take place this year. 

Since that date, however, no mention has been made in either the Moscow or 
the Ukrainian press about this project. But succeeding events, especially the extra- 
vagant celebration of the 300th anniversary of the union of the Ukraine and 
Russia, indicate that the project is very much alive. 

First, the Committee of State Security (KGB) was established, to be followed 
by branches in the republics. Formerly existing under the name of the Ministry of 
State Security (MGB), the KGB has many functions. Among them is the elimina- 
tion of dangerous elements from the western border areas. 

In an effort to make the Ukraine a reliable bulwark in the West, the Kremlin 
has staged extravagant anniversary celebrations of the Russian-Ukrainian union, 
given the Crimea to the Ukrainian republic and elevated the latter to a status of 
equality with the RSFSR. But stronger methods than these are necessary for 
neutralizing those Ukrainians who refuse to be wooed. This brings us to the 
announcement of April 8. 

Migration is nothing new in the history of Russia. The Russian empire always 
had a migration administration and population migration, especially from the 
most densely populated areas of the Ukraine is an old phenomenon. 

A comparison of the number of hectares of land per person in the areas which 
are to be settled and in those which are to be partially vacated indicates the ex- 
pediency of a resettlement measure. 


Table No.1 

Oblasts of Hectares of Arable Land Oblasts of Hectares of Arable Land 
Emigration per Rural Resident Immigration per Rural Resident 
1.0 
1.0 
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But the table of the corresponding figures for some of the RSFSR’s oblasts 
reveals that these areas would also be affected by the measure, although no mention 
of them was made in the announcement. 


Table No. 2 
Hectares of Arable Land Hectares of Arable Land 
Oblasts per Rural Resident Oblasts per Rural Resident 


Note: Data according to the administrative division of 1954. 


As we see, the Volyn, Rovno, Zhitomir, Khmelnitskii, Vinnitsa, Kiev, Cherkess 
and Poltava oblasts of the Ukraine have no greater population density than some 
of the RSFSR oblasts. In view of the fact that the Ukraine’s soil is much more 
fertile than that of the RSFSR and consequently is capable of supporting a larger 
population per square kilometer, there is some reason to doubt that the depopula- 
tion of the Ukraine is primarily a measure to relieve population density. 

Although the announcement of April 8 was issued by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture of the Ukrainian SSR, we can safely assume that the Ukrainian Ministry 
was serving only as the Kremlin’s mouthpiece—especially since the Ukrainian 
population is being resettled in the RSFSR. 

What does the Kremlin hope to accomplish by its resettlement program? 

Formerly, the basic reason for resettlement was the surplus of rural labor, 
resulting from the growth of the peasant population. Nascent industrialization 
could not fully absorb this growing supply of manpower. The shortage of arable 
land, which gave rise to rural unemployment in one area of the country, and the 
non-utilization of vast areas in other parts, justified resettlement measures as the 
only means of utilizing the excess labor in sparsely inhabited arable regions. 

These migrations, though large-scale, were voluntary. Private property was the 
stimulus for resettlement. The peasant moved to other areas of the country with 
the hope of acquiring land there, of becoming a property owner. Thus, purely 
economic reasons motivated resettlement. 

By collectivizing the peasants while industrializing the country, the Soviet 
regime has destroyed the economic motivations for resettlement. Now industry 
can absorb all surplus rural manpower and, what is more, low labor productivity 
makes even this normal increment inadequate. The situation has reached the point 
where collectivized agriculture must largely depend on women and children for 
its labor force. 

The low payment per work-day and the semi-feudal legal position of the 
kolkhoznik has driven the adult population out of the rural areas and into the 
city to work in industry. The consequence of this has been a sharp rise in the urban 
population and a drop in the rural population. Collective agriculture suffered a 
manpower shortage. 

The mechanization of agriculture could not compensate for the lack of man- 
power. Child labor was legalized and the kolkhozes were patronized by industrial 


enterprises. Urban industrial enterprises started dispatching work brigades to the 
kolkhozes—storm brigades for spring sowing and collecting harvests. Part-time 
work in kolkhozes became part of the program in schools. 


There is little basis, then, for the thesis that the planned depopulation of the 
Ukrainian oblasts is required to provide villagers with employment or that the 
motives for resettlement are similar to those of Tsarist times. If at one time it could 
be maintained that poor peasants migrated voluntarily in the hope of finding fruit- 
ful employment in a new area, this statement does not hold true for the present 
situation. What is there now to attract the Ukrainian peasant to the North, the 
Far East, or the virgin lands—another kolkhoz—one to which he is unaccustomed 
and possible in worse condition than the kolkhoz he left in the Ukraine? 


There is little reason to believe that the Ukrainian kolkhoznik, with his 
traditional love for the Ukrainian soil and his tie with the past, will voluntarily 
leave his homeland. He will have to be deported, as were the kulaks in 1930-31. 


The reason for the April 8th announcement, therefore, must not be sought in 
the density of the population or even in the need for bringing virgin and long- 
unused lands under cultivation, but in the acute national question. The cultivation 
of the virgin lands is a facade for the resettlement, but only a partial explanation 
for it. 

There is little chance that the Ukrainian kolkhozniks will be allowed to 
migrate to the southern Ukraine. These areas were listed as being available for 
immigration chiefly to disguise the aim of deporting Ukrainians to non-Ukrainian 
territory. New settlers for the southern Ukraine and Crimea will come from 
Central Asia and possibly the densely populated regions of the RSFSR. The 
possibility is not excluded of emigration from Korea and China. 


Stalinist theory recognizes the existence of “bourgeois nations,” which de- 
veloped during the reign of the bourgeoisie and consequently suffers from the 
“plagues of the latter.” The Communist government, despite Stalin’s assertion 
that nations and national peculiarities will long exist, is doing its best to eliminate 
these “results of bourgeois rule and national peculiarities,” and trying to create 
a united socialist nation with overall traits developed on the basis of common 
economic interests and ideological goals. 


The Communist leaders are apparently convinced that Stalin’s exaltation of 
the Russian people as the leading people and the RSFSR as almost synonymous 
for the USSR, has aroused great power chauvinism in the Russian people, es- 
pecially in its leading strata and reaction in the form of so-called bourgeois 
nationalism in the other republics. 

Stalin’s policy would thus appear to have sown discord among the union 
republics by making the RSFSR the metropolis and the other republics its colonial 
Possessions. 

The propagandized friendship therefore began to develop into just the opposite, 
a fact which could lead sooner or later to inter-nationality conflicts. Realizing this, 
the collective leaders have chosen to expand gradually the concept and content 
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of the leading people to include other nationalities, and primarily the numerically 
important Ukrainians, in the “elder brother” category. 


Also on the basis of these peoples, the leaders are apparently planning the 
creation of a single socialist nation, which will absorb all the other peoples into 
itself, assimilate them by ruling them and, finally, amalgamate them completely 
with itself. It is not accidental that the virgin lands in Kazakhstan, Siberia and 
the Altai region are being cultivated for the most part by Russians and Ukrainians. 
It has actually reached the point in the Kazakhstan SSR where the Kazakhs are 
a minority group. 

Every nationality therefore faces the likelihood of loss of national individuality 
in a single socialist nation. Ukrainians have already travelled so far along this path 
that the Communist Party expects the majority of them to unite now with the 
Russian people and assume a share in the task of assimilating the non-Russians. 
The Ukrainian people are being made to take a part in Communist imperialism on 
an equal footing with the Russian people. Sixteen oblasts of the Ukraine have 
been marked for resettlement. They are the most conservatively Ukrainian oblasts 
and, as might therefore be expected, are largely inhabited by peasants. 


It is because of the peasant’s innate conservatism that he is the first victim of 
the Communists in Communist countries; it is for the same reason that the Com- 
munists strive to incite national passions in other countries primarily among the 
peasantry. At home they separate the peasants of any single nationality for their 
innate nationalism, and abroad they preach the national unity of all classes on the 
basis of peasant conservatism. Attempts to communize Asia are based on appeals 
to the national interests, primarily as seen by the peasants; the attempts do not 
center around arousal of class antagonisms. 


The plan is to remove conservative Ukrainians from the Ukrainian land, the 
fountain of their traditions, history and community of national interests. In a 
new land they will of necessity mingle with other peoples and take part in making 
the history of their new oblast as if it were their homeland. Their interests will 
become those of their new land. 


This is the basic explanation of the recent change in Kremlin nationality 
policy in the Ukraine. 

The recognition of the rights of the Ukraine as a nation, the underlining of the 
importance of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic as a highly developed 
country of Europe and one of the largest, the unctuous speeches of the Communist 
leaders on Ukrainian sovereignty—all this, then, is part of a campaign against the 
Ukraine. 

Having long pursued a policy of inciting a desire for national independence 
in colonial countries, the Kremlin has found it necessary to demonstrate the 
existence of such independence in the republics within the USSR. The Ukraine, 
being a UN member and representing the largest minority in the Soviet Union, 
was selected for display. But the real aim inside the Soviet borders is to eliminate 
the concept of the nation, a spiritual value created during the period of “bourgeois 
dominance.” 
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The Crimea is now part of the Ukraine; perhaps parts of the Voronezh and 
Kursk oblasts will also become Ukrainian some day. Perhaps the Ukraine will be 
ordered to demand her own Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Defense. But this 
will happen only when the native Ukrainian population constitutes a minority 
in the Ukraine. The sovereignty of the Ukraine as a nation bears an inversely pro- 
portional relationship to the relative size of the native Ukrainian population there. 


As long as the Ukraine is predominantly Ukrainian, the Kremlin will not risk 
according her any self-government. The profound spiritual ties between the 
Ukraine and the West and the tradition of struggle for independence would whet 
the desire of the Ukrainian people for affirmation of their national freedom. The 
situation would be even more serious under present conditions, when the 
Ukrainian people has its own peasant intelligentsia, bound with the peasantry 
both by origin and psychology. 

By incorporating the Ukrainian intelligentsia into the leadership of the Soviet 
Union, the Kremlin hopes to incapacitate any possible independent Ukrainian 
leadership. Meanwhile, the Ukrainian rural population will be distributed 
throughout the Soviet Union, at the same time furthering the regime’s economic 
and strategic interests. The agricultural background of the Ukrainian people will 
be put to use in easing the grain shortage. 


The Ukraine will be freed from further manifestations of “bourgeois nation- 
alism,” and from the demands of local leaders for decentralization of planning 
and leadership. It will become a tranquil border area, a republic without a nation. 
Such a Ukraine will be ready, from the Communist point of view, for a small 
percentage of sovereignty. 


The Kremlin has found a way to resolve simultaneously a political, strategic 
and economic problem. 

To develop industry in the Far East, it was necessary to artificially increase its 
population. It rose 212°/o from 1939 to 1950. This resettlement serves yet another 
purpose—defense. 

Elisée Reclus regarded Siberia as a territory with two facades—a western and 
an eastern. The western one, he said, already belonged to Russia. The eastern one 
would belong to whomever could take it. And taking it means to settle it, to 
assimilate it economically and politically. In assimilating the Far East, the Soviet 
Union is turning it into a military base directed against the United States, Japan 
and possibly China. 

Resettlement of Ukrainians was officially inaugurated on a voluntary basis 
on April 8 of this year. This is reminiscent of the government’s call during the 
NEP period for “voluntary agricultural cooperative associations for jointly 
working the land.” By 1930 the voluntary association proved to be forced col- 
lectivization. The evolution of voluntary resettlement to the Far East is likely to 
be similar, though faster. 


That this evolution is more rapid is indicated by the sudden increase in reports 
of the “bourgeois nationalist” activity of the Union of Ukrainian Nationalists. 


Kirichenko mentions it almost every time he speaks; government leaders in Kiev 
and Moscow spoke of it as they celebrated the union of the Ukraine with Russia. The 
punishment of “bourgeois nationalists” will convince many a peasant that he had 
better decide to resettle rather than remain in the Ukraine and perish. 


Before forced collectivization in 1930, the NK VD brought about the famous 
trial of the Union for Liberation of the Ukraine and the Society of Ukrainian 
Youth. The trial facilitated forced collectivization in the Ukraine. What is more, 
Ukrainians—particularly the young people—found themselves helping resettle 
Ukrainians in Siberia. It was largely as a result of the trial that Ukrainian youth, 
which had until then held aloof from the Komsomol, suddenly began to flock to 
the Komsomol and show unusual zeal on behalf of the collectivization and 
liquidation of the kulak class. The regime had succeeded in creating an atmosphere 
where the only way of diverting suspicion from oneself was to become an active 
participant in the execution of Communist measures. 

It is likely that the Kremlin will seek to create the same atmosphere in con- 
nection with the decision to resettle millions of Ukrainian peasants. One of the 
duties of the Committee of State Security (KGB), formerly the Ministry of State 
Security (MGB), is to help create that atmosphere. 


Air Force Day 


The traditional celebration of Air Force Day was held in the Soviet Union on 
June 20th. Externally these celebrations followed a firmly established ritual; 
festive sessions, promenades in the parks of culture and rest, receptions for pro- 
minent leaders of Soviet aviation, popular lectures on “our fatherland’s aviation,” 
articles by leading air force commanders in all the papers and the climax of the 
celebration—a large air parade and demonstration flights over the Tushino air- 
port near Moscow attended by Party, government and air force leaders. 


The aim of this air parade in Tushino was to display the achievements and 
progress being made in amateur and military aviation. This had been the purpose 
of all previous celebrations of Air Force Day but this year, certain factors ap- 
peared in the general organization of the celebration and in the parade itself 
which deserve special attention. 


This year’s celebration was held a month earlier than usual. It has been the 
custom after the war to hold these celebrations in July. Last year Air Force Day 
was on the 23rd of August, a month after the customary time. This delay was 
caused by events in Soviet domestic politics which interfered with the complex 
preparations necessary for such festivities. A Soviet calendar for 1954 published 
in April 1953 gave August 18 as the date for this year’s celebration. The reasons 
for the change in practice this year are not yet known. Naturally, purely meteoro- 
logical factors are not alone responsible. 

The June 20th issue of /zvestia carried a long article by Air Force Marshal 
A. Novikov, Commander in Chief of the Soviet Air Force from 1941 to 1946. 
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The appearance of this article caused a great sensation, since Novikov had been 
removed from this high post immediately after the war and his name no longer is 
mentioned in the Soviet press. Marshal Vershinin was appointed Commander in 
Chief of the Air Force and the American and German press had reported rumours 
toward the close of last year to the effect that Novikov had been sentenced to 
15 years hard labor. The press reports printed supposedly corroborated testimonies 
by German prisoners of war and civilian internees who had returned from the 
USSR in 1953, reporting even where Novikov was imprisoned, in one of the 
Vorkuta camps. 

The publication of military jubilee articles in such papers as Pravda, Izvestia 
and Krasnaya Zvezda is usually the prerogative of persons holding important 
posts in the armed forces. Several nuances in his article indicate, however, that 
Chief Marshal of the Air Force Novikov has no such post at the present time. 
It is as yet unknown why his article appeared, but its publication leads us to be- 
lieve that the retired marshal has to some extent been rehabilitated from his 
position of disfavor. Novikov’s dismissal almost coincided with that of Zhukov, 
who now holds a prominent post in the Soviet Armed Forces. 

A third interesting fact connected with the Air Force Day is the reception 
given by Colonel General Rudenko, Chief of the Air Force Staff, for all accredited 
foreign military attachés, including those of the NATO countries. The reception 
was particularly luxurious and was attended by many Soviet dignitaries. Nothing 
similar to this reception had been reported by the Soviet press since the Berlin 
blockade. 

It is politically significant to note the emphasis given by the Soviet press to the 
policy of collective leadership adopted as the basic governing principle in the 
USSR after Stalin’s death. An example of this is the write-up on the Tushino air 
show, which listed the names of chief Soviet leaders, not according to their rank 
in the hierarchy but alphabetically: Bulganin, Voroshilov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, 
Mikoyan, Saburov, Khrushchev and so on. At the May Day parade, they had still 
been listed according to their importance. 

Together with the emphasis on collectivity of leadership, the role of the Party 
in the development of the Soviet Armed Forces was more pronounced in this 
year’s celebrations than previously. The slogan of Air Force Day was “Slava 
KPSS” (Glory to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) which was spelled 
out by 75 planes over Tushino Airport. In 1953, it had been “Glory to the USSR” 
and during Stalin’s life the slogan had always been “Glory to Stalin.” 

The military and amateur aspect of the air show was to show the increased 
skill of Soviet pilots, the technical progress made by Soviet aviation and the 
strength of the Air Force. The parade, as usual, was composed of three sections: 
DOSAAF, the Air Force and parachute forces. 

Although commentaries by the Soviet press put special emphasis on the 
amateur nature of the celebration and the general role of aviation in peaceful 
construction—achievements in the field of transport, aviation in the service of 
medicine and agriculture—the center of gravity of the parade, as in previous 
years, lay in the Armed Forces. 
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The demonstration of acrobatics in solo and group flights of DOSAAF ama- 
teurs in propeller-driven planes and gliders, solo and group acrobatics in jet planes 
of the Air Force; flights of columns of fighter and bomber jet aircraft; solo and 
group jumps of parachutists and mass landings of parachute and air-borne units 
on the program of the day were in no way different from previous years. 

Civil and military pilots of the acrobatic school gave a masterful display of 
side-slips, rolls, spirals, loops, barrel rolls, veers, dives and Immelmann turns in 
solo and groups of three, five and nine. 

However, it is difficult to judge the extent to which these brilliant achieve- 
ments at the Tushino Airport correspond to the general level of Soviet amateur 
and military aviation. This year’s celebration featured the usual civilian and 
military aces who have performed in air force demonstrations for the past ten 
years. 

Up to 200 civilian pilots from all parts of the USSR participated in the 
DOSAAF celebrations. Their skill, however, cannot be regarded as representing 
the average level of DOSAAF* pilot training. 

The account in Krylya Rodiny, December 1953, on the All-Union competition 
of DOSAAF pilots shows the other side of the coin. Despite its lowered quota for 
trained pilots, as compared with the requirements in the previous years, DOSAAF’s 
turn-out was so low that it provoked several threats to the whole organization. 
It is improbable that the general level of training could have improved significantly 
during recent months. 

More indicative of the situation as regards personnel training was the air force 
demonstration which indicated the availability of a greater number of first-rate 
pilots. The successful flight of columns of medium (tactical) bombers and fighters 
(80—100 planes is a column) in close formation showed the elimination of what 
Western specialists consider the basic defect of Soviet air power—its weakness 
in group flights. 

Although the skill of the Moscow okrug air units, which give annual demon- 
strations in the large Moscow parades, cannot serve as an indication of the level 
of Soviet aviation as a whole, the increased number of well-trained jet airmen was 
more evident in this year’s parade than it had been previously. 

Important progress was noted in the development of helicopters. Groups of 
MIL helicopters, which previously had only demonstrated landings of air-borne 
troops with motorcycles or light cars now featured landings of a group of 36 carry- 
ing a motorized artillery battalion. The operation was carried out under the pro- 
tection of jet fighters, representing a tactical air maneuver. Of course, this progress 
cannot compare with the achievements of American aviation, which proved its 
merit so well in the recent Korean fighting. 

Among the new models featured in the air show were the 36 AN-2 (Antonov) 
aircraft which replaced the old training and transport planes, “Utka” and “Pet- 
lyakova.” The AN-2 dates back to 1952, but this type of unusually stable air- 
craft was displayed for the first time in group formations at the parade. This in- 
dicates its adaptability to training, transport, mail and polar aviation services. 


* Society for Voluntary Cooperation with the Army, Air Force and Navy. 


There were no new types of military aircraft displayed. Mikoyan jet fighters, 
medium jet bombers (tactical aircraft) of the IL-28-2 type and old heavy multi- 
engined Tupolev bombers (similar to American B-29’s) took part in the air show. 
It is interesting to note the absence of Lavochkin (LA-18) and Yakovlev jet 
fighters, which had appeared in great numbers in last year’s air show. Long before 
the air show, the Western aviation journals had reported the construction of 
defective LA-18’s and their remodeling into jet attack planes. The absence of 
LA’s and YAK’s in the air show indicates that the MIG-15 is now the standard 
Soviet fighter. This simplification has great advantages, but technical progress and 
the necessity of introducing new types will probably alter the situation soon. 


Strategic aviation, the most interesting of all types, was not represented at the 
air show. None of the new TUG-7; (also known as the TU-200) 6-motored tur- 
bine-propelled planes, resembling the American B-36, nor the new T-31 (called in 
other sources, the TSAGI-28, and in military terminology, the IL-38) took part 
in the Tushino air show. 


Although information about the TU-200 is still classified, one IL-38 was dis- 
played in the May Day parade together with thirteen new jet medium-weight 
bombers of an unknown type. The solo appearance of the newest type of strategic 
bomber aroused much speculation in the Western press about the existence of 
variations of this type, whether it was jet or turbo-prop powered and its resem- 
blance to the new American medium-weight bomber, the B-47, or to the newer 
long-range B-52 aircraft, etc. 


The parade at Tushino gives no answers to these questions. It may be presumed 
that its absence from the parade was not due to security reasons but rather to the 
fact that it has not yet reached the Soviet Air Force. 


The following conclusions may therefore be drawn from this year’s Air Force 
parade: 

1) Amateur flying does not appear to have gripped the population as a whole, 
despite the attempts of DOSAAF, nor does the training of Soviet amateurs 
seem to have improved in quality. 

2) The parade of Soviet aircraft and airborne troops shows distinct progress in 
the training of jet aircraft pilots and in group flying skill. Such progress implies 
great improvement in the equipment being supplied to the Air Force. 


It may be assumed that the Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Air Force, 
Marshal Zhigarev, was not just reflecting official optimism when he wrote in 
Pravda on June 20 of the wide-scale introduction of jet aircraft, radiolocation and 
radar, automatic and remote control equipment—all this signifying a transition to 
a new phase of development, permitting flights at speeds faster than sound, at any 
time in any weather, and over tremendous distances. We must of course take Mar- 
shal Zhigarev at his word when he speaks of these tremendous distances. The air 
show gives no proof of such possibilities, although the IL-38 prototype shown on 
May 1 over Moscow testifies to the fact that the creation of a strategic long-range 
Air Force in the USSR will become a reality in the not too distant future. 
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The Physiology of Soviet Propaganda 


Soviet propaganda has themes, which like pocket money, never go out of 
circulation. From time to time they are slightly renovated but still maintain 
their place in the ideological arsenal. 


“The decayed West” is one of these eternal themes. It has such an honorable 
and stable place in Soviet propaganda that it has seeped into all the nooks and 
crannies of the propaganda apparatus. 


The “West” is not a rigidly defined geographic concept. In the nature of an 
amoeba, it changes form according to the USSR’s political sympathies and 
ambitions regarding the various Western states. East Germany, for example, was 
never considered part of the West. France was classified according to her 
behaviour. If she took anti-Communist actions, she belonged to the West, and 
vice versa. 


But the United States is definitely the West. 


This has served as the theme for countless stories, novels, plays, scenarios, 
ee articles and editorials. New “creations” are being added daily to its 
toll. 

Its birth was not through whimsy or the accidental caprice of Party 
magnates, but rather as the inevitable consequence of Communist policy. Its 
task is to drum into the mind of the Soviet citizen, through systematic repetition 
or invented or falsified material, the fact that the West, in particular America, is 
responsible for international tension. In this, the Communists hope to kill two 
birds with one stone. First, to decrease popular discontent by convincing them 
that living conditions are much worse in the West and, secondly, to arouse deep 
hatred of Americans, vital to the Soviet goverment in the pursuance of its 
foreign policy. All anti-Western and anti-American propaganda in the Soviet 
Union is devoted to these aims. During recent months it has become more 
violent. It attacks not only the American way of life but has selected three 
distinct aspects most effective for propaganda use: America’s economic 
insolvency; its ideological bankruptcy; racial discrimination. 

Let us see how the Soviet press distorts and juggles facts, presented under the 
guise of truth. First, it tries to select or invent material comprehensible to the 
Soviet citizen and to present it in such a way that it will play on his feelings as 
well as his mind. The emotionalism of Soviet propaganda is the force that must 
be reckoned with and thoroughly understood. 


The Soviet press is replete with articles and photographs about life in 
America. For an example see History of a Distortion, page 25 of this issue. 


Another photograph: an old, broken-down hearse in which the family of a 
jobless American is living. This is a very clever propaganda move in view of the 
serious housing shortage in the USSR. Such distortions of fact reach the Soviet 
reader and, consciously or otherwise, leave an impression, playing thus into the 
hands of Communism. 
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But these are only details. Soviet propaganda is playing for higher stakes. The 
Soviet press proves America’s political and economic bankruptcy in a thousand 
ways. It prints figures from unknown sources and through a series of skilfully 
manipulated calculations shows the existence of an economic crisis in the United 
States. Quoting sentences from President Eisenhower’s speeches, it deliberately 
misinterprets them and then lables American policy, aggressive. 


The language of Soviet articles is blunt to the extreme. The term “liar” is 
commonly applied to American government officials and their speeches are 
nothing more than “yelpings,” according to the Soviet press. This, too, is 
designed to stir up public opinion. 


American culture undergoes rough treatment. Doubt is even expressed as to 
the existence of cultural life in the United States. If one were to believe the 
Soviet press, it would appear that a complete vacuum exists in this field. Science, 
education, art—are a sham in America. Its science is called “obscurantism,” 
teachers and writers of children’s literature are termed “corrupters of young 
souls” and all Americans, aside from Communists, are portrayed as gangsters. 
The United States is described as a sinister country, delirious and of great danger 
to humanity. The natural conclusion from all this is: hate America! 


Racial discrimination plays a prominent role in the propaganda campaign. 
Soviet press reports play up as much as possible lynchings, social segregation and 
educational inequalities. 

Much space is devoted to proving that American aid to Western Europe is a 
threat to the world. Soviet anxiety for Europe’s welfare in this matter is so 
adroitly presented that the cleverest trial lawyer might well envy the techniques. 
For example, the Soviet press stated that canned meat shipped by the United 
States to Germany after the war contained the poisonous preparation, E-605, 
but since the food was Sold on credit, the destructive effects were not immediate. 


Quite apart from this discordant choir stands the propaganda turned out 
by prominent writers such as Ilya Ehrenburg in Moscow, and Howard Fast in 
New York. Both are in the service of Communism. Both are masters in their 
art and have recently been awarded the Stalin International Peace Prize. Let us 
leave Ehrenburg aside, as the less interesting of the two, and take a glance at 
Howard Fast. 


On April 23rd, in the MacAlpin hotel in New York, amidst great ceremony 
the international Stalin Prize was awarded Fast for his novel about Sacco and 
Vanzetti. The author made a short, cautiously phrased speech, in which he 
remarked: “I can’t understand people who say that a prize for peace is not a 
prize for peace.” Indeed, Fast’s very words indicate that he fully realizes the 
discrepancy in this particular case. 

Anti-American propaganda in the USSR is one of the bulwarks of Com- 
munist policy. Enormous funds are allocated and talented writers and journalists 
are recruited both in the Soviet Union and in the West for the task of stirring 
up hatred among the Soviet population for the United States. 
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History of a Distortion 


Photo: DPA-INP 
Capital Shoppers on a Spree 


Washington D. C., February 22, 1954.—George Rickey gets a little sleep as companions Mike 
Cavanaugh, left, and Bill Garvin, all 15 years old, share a thermos of coffee near the end of their 
30-hour vigil in first place at the door of a Washington, D. C., appliance store as traditional 
Washington’s Birthday sales got underway today. The sales got their start back in 1919 when a 
lone merchant was inspired to unload goods at ridiculous prices on a date when government 
workers, free for the day, had ample time to shop. These youngsters pooled their resources and 
succeeded in buying a television set for $9.99. Extra details of traffic police were called to keep 
order among the crowds bent on snaring super-cheap bargains in what added up to a king-sized 
shopping spree. International News Service Dispatch 


The other side of the propaganda from the “Land of Unlimited Opportunity.” At a closing- 
out sale endless throngs of people—some of them over 30 hours before opening time—besiege the 
entrances of the big Roarmate stores in Washington in order to buy articles that they otherwise 
couldn’t afford. Tagliche Rundschau, East Berlin, March 2, 1954 


Raucous American propaganda tries to present the USA as an “earthly paradise.” This photo- 
graph is one of the countless pieces of evidence of the real living conditions of the broad masses 
of the population of the USA. The photograph shows an enormous crowd of persons gathered 
from all parts of Washington at the doors of a large store which has advertised a sale of con- 
sumer goods (such sales are often held by trade firms to dispose of junk they can’t sell). Many 
persons arrived more than 30 hours prior to the opening of the store; they spent long hours on 
the street in order to obtain goods of primary necessity whose high price usually makes them 
inaccessible. Literaturnaya Gazeta, Moscow, April 1, 1954 

(Photo credited to “‘Tagliche Rundschau’’) 
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Soviet Nationality Policy 
A general intensification of anti-Soviet activity within the USSR, reaching 
new heights during the period of Beria’s dominance, marked the post-Stalinist 
stage of the Soviet nationality problem. The current campaign, designed to 
convince all Soviet peoples, and Russians and Ukrainians in particular, of the 


everlasting, “inviolable” brotherhood uniting them, may be considered evidence 
that the nationality problem is a major concern to the Soviet leaders. 


The imprisonment and execution of millions of Ukrainians during forced 
collectivization were not of necessity measures taken specifically against 
Ukrainian nationalism, but they did lead to an upsurge in Ukrainian nationalist 
and anti-Bolshevik aspirations. The trials of student members of the Soyuz 
Vizvoleniya Ukrainy (Union for Liberation of the Ukraine) and of Azerbaidz- 
hanian Musavat (Equality) Party members and Georgian socialists, the cam- 
paigns against Central Asian Basmachi (anti-Communists of the Civil War 
period), etc., were all parts of the struggle against nationalistic, anti-Bolshevik 
opposition. 

Since its inception Soviet nationality policy has been trying to combat 
national aspirations and to spread the illusion that all peoples within the Soviet 
Union are free and equal within the Soviet “family” of nations. This equality, 
however, is primarily limited to the official Party line. Indeed, the seeds of 
nationalist opposition were planted during the very creation of the Russian 
empire. Central Asia and much of the Caucasus were united to Russia only after 
long and bloody fighting. The empire was very much like a colonial power, 
complete with mother country and colonies, the only differences being that the 
colonies were not located overseas and that their populations were not sub- 
jected to legal discrimination. 


Members of the various nationality groups were permitted to occupy pro- 
minent positions in the government, the armed forces and intellectual circles, 
which counteracted, to some extent, colonial aspirations for national liberation. 


On the other hand, the USSR has not been able to isolate itself from the 
struggle for national self-determination, which has played an important role 
in world history. It should be noted, moreover, that Soviet propaganda calling 
for national liberation movements among colonial peoples outside the Soviet 
Union has a boomerang effect upon national aspirations within the country. 


Stalin’s death provided the signal for “panic and disorder”—a general inten- 
sification of anti-Soviet and natiunalist activity. It appears likely, judging from 
what we know of the accusations against Beria and the subsequent measures and 
statements on nationality policy, that Beria and his supporters planned to meet 
the threat of nationality movements by according greater real independence 
to the national republics. Though we cannot dete:mine the precise nature of 
these intended changes, subsequent statements by Soviet leaders indicate that 
the projected increase in republic autonomy would not have impaired the 
supremacy of the Soviet socialist regime. The removal of Beria, however, did 
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not eliminate the nationality question. In his pre-election speech in Tbilisi, 
Pervukhin stated: 
The completely isolated existence of Soviet Georgia, as of any other country, in view 
of the obviously hostile attitude of the capitalist world toward Soviet countries, is unthink- 
able both from the military and economic standpoints. (Radio Moscow, March 12, 1954.) 
Russian officials sent to republics to work on construction projects or to 
work with the local government or Party organs often join local nationalists 
in the fight for more administrative independence. This represents a new devel- 
opment in the nationality set-up. 

The existence of nationality opposition in all its manifestations is constantly 
confirmed by the Soviet press and radio, which refer to it as “the intrigues of 
bourgeois nationalism.” 


The Party organizations in western regions must raise their vigilance even higher in 
the struggle against the “residue” of the Union of Ukrainian Nationalists, who must not be 
allowed to infiltrate into kolkhozes, enterprises or schools, there to carry on their hostile 
activities. Our primary requirement of all Party organizations is that they exercise the 
greatest possible vigilance. (Speech of First Secretary Kirichenko of the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party, Radio Kiev, March 24, 1954.) 

Until recently the Soviet press and radio had kept silent about the existence 
of anti-Communist organizations among the nationality emigration. However, 
at the jubilee session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, honoring the 300th 
anniversary of friendship between Russia and the Ukraine, the above-mentioned 
Kirichenko was most abusive in speaking of the activities of Ukrainian 
“bourgeois nationalists” outside the USSR (Radio Moscow, May 29, 1954). On 
May 19, Radio Kiev announced the execution of a certain Okhrimovich, 
allegedly a leader of the Union of Ukrainian Nationalists. Nationalist opposition 
both at home and abroad seems, therefore, of grave concern to the Kremlin. 

Much of the nationality movement is, of course, latent and unorganized. 
But the attitude of the Kalmyks, Crimean Tartars, various Caucasian peoples and 
segments of the Ukrainian and Belorussian populations during World War II 
served as warning to the Kremlin of the movement’s potential. Retribution 
inflicted after the war for actively combatting the regime was of course severe, 
and the very names, Kalmyk and Crimean Tartar, together with the names of 
their regions disappeared. To prevent a recurrence of such dangerous manifesta- 
tions of national discontent in the event of war is the chief concern of Soviet 
nationality policy today. 

This nationality policy is of a radically new type, and may be described as 
follows: 

1. Mass territorial regrouping of the various nationalities throughout the USSR 
on the basis of political and strategic considerations. The methods used are ad- 
ministrative exile, “voluntary” resettlement, the sending of young people to 
“cultivate the virgin land,” and the assigning of economic and political officials 
to other national republics. Thus, young Ukrainians, Russians and, to a lesser 
extent, Belorussians, have been sent to Central Asia and Siberia, and the Central 
Asian peoples have been partially resettled in the Ukraine and Kaliningrad 
oblast. 
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This regrouping is designed to: 
a) slavonicize the outlying regions of Soviet Asia in the event of a con- 
flict with the anti-Communist nations of the Middle East or with China; 


b) counteract the Chinese doctrine of “Asia for the Asiatics;” 

c) weaken the national potency of the Ukraine, which represents the 
second largest nationality group in the USSR and is, therefore, a potential 
threat to Moscow; 

d) help create a dominant Russian-Ukrainian nation by intermarriage 
among the young people sent to Soviet Asia and Siberia to bring virgin 
lands under cultivation. 

2. Increased Ukrainian participation in key governmental organs. The gran- 
diose celebration of the 300th anniversary of Russian-Ukrainian unity and the 
campaign for “eternal friendship” between the two peoples have been going 
on since the beginning of this year. All Soviet propaganda media have been 
occupied with these topics. 

The Crimean oblast has been transferred to the Ukraine. A joint festival 
of Russian and Ukrainian art has recently been held in Kiev and Moscow. In 
April the Supreme Soviets of the Ukraine and RSFSR both held jubilee sessions, 
to which representatives from the various republics were invited, commemo- 
rating the glorious 300th anniversary. All this activity is intended to underline 
the equality and eternally inviolable friendship of the two “great” peoples. An 
event which took place long ago is today presented over and over again as an 
example to be followed: 


In the Vinnitsa Cathedral, Ukrainian chieftain Ivan Bogun kissed the cross in promise 
of eternal obedience to the Muscovite Tsar and said, “Henceforth and forever shall we be 
one with the Russian people.” 

Ivan Bogun had previously rejected the tempting Polish offer of the Ukrainian Cossack 
chieftancy in return for refusing union with Moscow. (Pereyaslav Rada, by Natan Rybak.) 

It (the gift of the Crimea) will consolidate still further the inviolable friendship of the 
two great peoples. (Pre-election speech of First Secretary Kirichenko of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine, March 9, 1954.) 

To prevent possible outbursts of Ukrainian nationalist sentiment, the propa- 
ganda campaign tries to persuade the Ukrainian people that they have 
sovereignty in a Ukrainian state which is voluntarily part of the USSR. 

The Ukraine is now one of the greatest countries in Europe, and plays its merited role 
on the international scene ... The Ukrainian people has achieved a flowering of its stren 
the development of its government, its economy and its culture, and the unification its 
territory in a single Ukrainian Soviet socialist state. (Ibid.) 

3. Introduction of a “vogue of friendship” between Russians and Ukrainians 
to facilitate the creation of a new dominant nation in the USSR. This propaganda 
campaign often takes the form of drawings, paintings and even poetry in the 
popular magazines. Innumerable sketches and photographs show Ukrainians 
and Russians shaking hands or walking arm in arm, mothers blessing their 
Ukrainian and Russian sons in expectation of great feats to be accomplished 
jointly, Russian and Ukrainian troops saving the fatherland by united effort 


during World War II, etc. 
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Russian youths are encouraged to choose their friends, both male and 
female, among Ukrainians, and vice versa. This facet of the campaign is likely 
to enjoy considerable success among the younger generation. 

The extirpation of nationalist views and aspirations among youth, the 
gradual intermixture of the two stocks through encouragement of intermarriage 
and the removal of the borders separating the two republics are the first prac- 
tical moves toward creating a single Russian-Ukrainian nation to rule the Soviet 
state. 

4. A severely punitive policy toward representatives of the various nationalities 
who actively oppose the Soviet regime, and toward officials advocating consider- 
able political and administrative independence for their republics. 

In summary, then, the chief aims of Soviet nationality policy are to weaken 
nationality aspirations—seeds of resistance movements in the event of another 
world conflict—and to slavonicize Soviet Asia should war break out with China. 

Soviet propaganda undermines any hopes for independence which the 
various nationalities may cherish by branding such hopes a screen for foreign 
imperialists, who strive to dismember the Soviet Union and colonize its com- 
ponent republics: 

While expressing devotion to the defense of the interests of the Ukrainian people and 
to the idea of a free and independent Ukraine, the bourgeois nationalists were actually 


attempting to sell the Ukraine and its people to foreign imperialists. (Puzanov’s speech at 
the jubilee session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, Radio Moscow, May 29, 1954.) 


Foreign Policy 
Khrushchev in Prague 


The Tenth Congress of the Czechoslovakian Communist Party was held in 
Prague in June of this year. 

Khrushchev, First Secretary of the Central Committee, who had come from 
Moscow to participate in the Congress, delivered a speech containing directives 
for the Czechoslovakian Communist Party and greetings on the part of the 
Central Committee of the USSR’s Communist Party. 

An analysis of his speech in Prague (broadcast by Radio Moscow on June 13, 
1954) shows that this was not a speech made by a representative of an allied 
Communist power but of a “boss” who praised his subordinates, spoke of the 
country’s affairs as of his own, and outlined the major planks of Czechoslovakia’s 
domestic and foreign policy and of her Communist Party. 

Although subordination‘of the satellite countries to the Kremlin existed pre- 
viously, it had, nevertheless, been concealed behind the facade of sovereignty and 
equality of rights of the “people’s democracies.” Khrushchev’s speech in Prague, 
however, appears to be the beginning of new developments in Soviet policy vis- 
a-vis the satellites and their Communist Parties. 
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It is evident from this address that the new policy will be accompanied by 
ruthless eradication of all non-conformist tendencies in the “brotherly” Com- 
munist Parties of Eastern Europe, by liquidation, purges and silencing of all 
Communists whom the Kremlin considers unreliable. Khrushchev stated that the 
Czechoslovakian Communist Party “must and will maintain purity and unity 
in its ranks” and “increase its political vigilance.” 


Apparently, this new trend is the work of the “old Party guard,” whose 
influence is currently strong in the upper level of the Soviet hierarchy. 


Khrushchev dictated a number of measures to the Czechoslovakian Com- 
munist Party aimed at improving the agricultural situation. While emphasizing 
that only collectivization can bring real benefit to the state, he recommended that 
some assistance be also given (by way of credits and mechanization) to the non- 
collectivized peasantry of Czechoslovakia. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the Kremlin, taking into account the possibility of an armed conflict with 
the Western democracies, is trying to ensure its position in Eastern Europe. This 
inference is likewise corroborated by Khrushchev’s suggestion that an improve- 
ment in the population’s standard of living be effected immediately. However, 
certain passages of Khrushchev’s speech suggest that the Kremlin has in no way 
renounced the idea of collectivizing the peasantry in the satellite countries. 
Khrushchev, for instance, strongly recommended that peasant women participate 
in public and political life. This is one of the many indirect measures aimed at 
gradually eliminating individual peasant farms. 


Khrushchev also hints at the unity of the Slav peoples when he stressed the 
participation of Czechoslovakian troops in the joint armed struggle for the 
liberation of the “ancient city of Kiev,” the capital of the Soviet Ukraine. 


A considerable portion of his speech is devoted to sharp attacks on the United 
States and, in particular, on Senator Knowland, the leader of the Republican 
Party, who, according to Khrushchev, ‘s calling for the destruction of the USSR 
and the “people’s democracies.” 

From the Tenth Congress emerges the Party line with regard to the “capitalist 
imperialists” of the West and, in particular, the “militarists” of Western Germany. 
Defense Minister Cepicka, in a speech broadcast over the Czechoslovakian Radio, 
declared that the Five Year Plan had enabled the country to establish a “powerful 
war industry:” 

There are few countries in the world capable of producing the newest weapons. Thus 


it is no exaggeration to affirm that our weapons and military equipment by far excel 
those of the capitalist armies. 


Khrushchev closed his address on the same note: 
If the imperialists unleash a third world war, they will choke in it, and it will end 
in catastrophe for the capitalist world. 
It is more likely, however, that this bravado stems not from the Kremlin’s 
confidence in its superiority but rather its fear of defeat in a future war and its 
anxiety over popular unrest in the satellites and in the USSR itself. 
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The Economy 
The Soviet Railway Transport System 


The Kremlin conference of railway officials, convened by the USSR’s 
Council of Ministers and the Central Committee of the Communist Party and 
attended by Malenkov and other government officials, laid the foundation for 
the present railroad campaign. Both, this conference and the one in 1953, were 
called owing to the serious inability of Soviet railroads to meet freight shipping 
demands. Kaganovich, in addressing the conferees, described the purpose of 
the meeting as follows: 

Just as in 1935, when the reception of railway officials in the Kremlin by Party and 
government leaders led to the establishment of higher aims and inspired railway officials 
to new achievements, the present conference ... will inspire railway workers to achieve 
further progress in the functioning of our great system of railway transport. 

Thus, the primary aim of the conference was to inspire railwaymen to new 
accomplishments. The necessity of “inspiration” seems to indicate indeed that 
grave deficiencies prevail in railway transport and the importance attached to 
strengthening this vital sector of the economy is reflected in the length of the 
conference (eight days) and in the participation of top government and Party 
officials. 

There is no doubt that railway capacity has greatly expanded under the 
Soviet regime: railway personnel now totals 3 million; the railway network has 
expanded to 120,000 km.; modern equipment has been introduced—more 
powerful locomotives, new wagons, new type brakes, automatic coupling and 
an automatic block system. But all of this is still inadequate in terms of freight 
requirements. 

The dominant theme in the history of railroads under the Soviets has been 
the inability to meet shipping demands, indicating therefore an inability to 
expand railroads sufficiently to cope with ever increasing demands made on 
the system. 

In his speech of January 25, 1931, before the Fifth Plenum of the Party’s 
Central Committee, the former People’s Commissar of Transport evaluated the 
railway system as follows: 

Transport is now in an extremely bad condition which is further aggravated by the 
incredibly low level of labor discipline among railway workers. The number of prosecutions 
increases from month to month and the accident toll is steadily rising. A resolution establish- 
ing special courts for the railway system has already been issued... 

On January 7, 1935, Kuibyshev announced that: 


Freight transportation had increased only by 17.9°o, although a 31.3°%/o increase had 
been planned. Sixty-two thousand accidents occured in 1932, causing enormous losses and 
damaging 7,000 locomotives and 65,000 wagons, although in that year the railroads had 
been equipped with only 27,000 new wagons. 

It would seem that with an increase in equipment the situation would 
improve. But in 1939, when the railway system had been furnished with a con- 
siderable amount of new machinery, had acquired its own political section and 
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had been purged of “go-slow workers and saboteurs”, the 18th Party Congress 
nevertheless found it necessary to add to its resolutions: 

Ti i task i late the planning of frei with 
Fourteen years later, at the 19th Party Congress in 1952, Malenkov was 

forced to admit: 

M ilroads ing frei lans. A mber of wagons are not bei 
And finally, in 1954, Kaganovich stated: 


... However ... railroads ... are having certain operational difficulties. For several 


now, railway transport has not been meeting shipping quotas for various types of 
Freight .+. if serious steps are not taken this could lead to non-fulfillment of the national 


economy’s transport requirements. 

Kaganovich, in his speech, which of course remained in part unpublished, 
acknowledged that transport had not only failed to improve its operations but 
had moreover, not even attained its prewar level—the level which had alarmed 
the 12th Party Congress by its inadequacy. The following examples of this can 
be cited: 

1. In 1953 there were 2.3 times more wagons standing idle in freight depots 

than in 1940. 

2. The present speed of passenger trains is much lower than is indicated on 

the 1940 train schedules. 

3. The commercial speed of refrigeration trains is very slow—and the goal 

set for them is only 25 km. per hour. 

4. Wagon depreciation is very high and wagons are utilized only 20.4% of 

their average lifetime. 

5. Commercial trains are operated at 11.5 km. slower than their actual 

potential speed per hour. 

6. Locomotive repairs are of poor quality. 

7. The number of accidents and wrecks on the railroads are extremely high. 

8. Passenger transport is inadequate quantitatively as well as qualitatively. 

Even a superficial analysis of several statistics and their comparison with the 
figures for 1913 shows that equipping of railway transport has lagged behind 
the increase in shipping requirements and that increased shipment is accomp- 
lished by overloading rolling stock and intensifying the work of railroad 
personnel. 

The Communist Party’s policy is to concentrate the bulk of freight on the 
main lines, in which basic capital investments for increasing transport facilities 
and freight capacity are made. This permits large-scale shipments, necessary 
for the development of heavy industry, without large expenditure of metal 
and other material and gives results more quickly than would the construction 
of new lines. The policy has remained the same to this day. New lines are con- 
structed only out of strategic considerations. The Baikalo-Amur, and the 
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Comparative Increases of Annual Average Freight Load Kilometer 
and Expansion of Railway Network si 


A 


Freight Shipments (1913 = 100°) 
— — — — Railroad Expansion (1913 = 100%.) 


Southern Siberian main lines, the subsidiary routes through the North, the 
Urals, Western Siberia and Central Asia and the second line encircling Moscow 
are examples of the latter. 

Such a policy naturally results in severe overloading of the railroads, and 
especially of the main line routes. 

Average yearly load in millions of tons, 

per kilometer of track .......... 1.2 3-9 4-4 5-4 

We must bear in mind the fact that these figures represent an average for 
the entire railway network. Most of the freight moves along the main lines and 
in several sectors the annual freight load is as much as 20—30 million tons per 
kilometer. 

The situation is no better in regard to locomotive yards. Soviet railroads 
have of course been supplied with modern powerful locomotives over the years. 
They were either produced in the USSR or imported from Germany, Switzer- 
land and the United States. Lately, they have been supplied by the satellites. But 
the increase in average tractive power of the locomotive stock also lags behind 
the increased freight requirements, as is demonstrated in the diagramm on page 34. 

Some portions of the railway network have had their load slackened after 
the war as a result of changes in the type of cargo. At the present time, coal 
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Relative Growth of Tractive Power of Freight Load 


% 


1913 1940 1950 1955 Plan 
Average Annual Freight Load per Kilometer of Track (1913 =100 °/o) 
— — — — Average Locomotive Tractive Power per Kilometer of Track (1913=100 °%/o) 


constitutes 30% of total freight shipments. It is the main item of transport 
both quantitatively and in degree of importance, and its transport is the con- 
trolling factor in all aspects of freight regulation. 

The postwar era has brought about new shipments between the USSR and 
its satellites. Coal, locomotives, wagons, rails, machinery and textiles are being 
sent from Poland and Germany, which, in turn, receive armaments and wheat 
from the USSR. Grain, fertilizer, cotton and ore are sent to Czechoslovakia, which 
sends machines, locomotives, wagons and rails to the Soviet Union. Rumania 
sends petroleum, locomotives, wagons, wheat and timber and receives heavy 
industrial equipment. Korea and China are the recipients of armaments and 
equipment, petroleum and grain. This has led to increased utilization of lines 
which prior to the war remained completely idle or carried only light loads. 
The shipment of coal from Poland to Leningrad has removed part of the traffic 
on the line running from the Donetz Basin, through Bryansk, to Leningrad. 
Due to the shift in the center of heavy industry to the Urals and Siberia and the 
consequent rise in freight traffic in these areas, coal shipments have greatly 
increased on the Tomsk, Karagand and Privolzh lines. Expanded shipment of 
petroleum products has affected the Ryazano-Ural, Kuibyshevsk, Kazan and 
Ufimsk lines. The Ural, Western Siberian and Donetz Basin lines have born the 
brunt of ferrous metal shipments. 

Such a basic change in the nature of freight shipments required a revision 
in long term planning and redistribution of technical resources, which are by 
no means plentyful. The accompanying organizational confusion and material 
shortages hamper railroad functioning operations to this day. 

Kaganovich’s speech and recent reports in the Soviet press give indication 
that a series of organizational, technical and administrative measures will soon 
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be taken in an attempt to strengthen this vital sector of the national economy. 
Some of the more important of these will probably be: 


1. A reappraisal and increase of technical standards in railway transport. 

2. Faster construction of locomotives, wagons and other types of railway 
equipment. 

3. An examination of cargo traffic, involving changes in the priority given 
to various types of freight and assignment of some commodities to other 
means of transportation. 

4. Decentralization of railway administration with a view to greater 
efficiency. 

s. A change in the organization of repair brigades in locomotive depots and 
repair plants to assure more responsible repair work. 

6. Accusations of “slowing down” work will be used to purge engineers 
and mechanics within the Ministry of Transport, scientific research or- 
ganizations and the Railroad Administration. This sounds like a repetion 
of the purges of 1935-6, which were also initiated by Kaganovich. 


Only time will tell, whether such measures can improve general conditions 
or whether some radically different approach is required to avoid a creeping 
paralysis of the railway system in the USSR. 


Some Aspects of the Housing Situation in the USSR 


In a speech on February 10, 1954, and published in “Vechernaja Moskva”, 
No. 36 of February 12, 1954, M. Jasnov, the chairman of the executive Committee 
of the Moscow City Council reported that at the present time Moscow has 
418.000 apartments with gas installations. He further states that Moscow’s 
housing resources are almost all provided with gas. It follows, therefore, that the 
capital of the USSR has only about 420.000 apartments. Considering Moscow’s 
population is 6 millions, it means that 14-15 persons are occupying an apart- 
ment, and an average Moscow apartment consists of 3 rooms with a kitchen. 
Jasnov also stated that this year, water and sewer pipes will bi installed in 2888 
Moscow houses. An official magazine “Moscow’s Architecture and Building” 
(Architektura i Stroitelstvo Moskvi), No. 4 of 1954, reveals that only rooo 
houses would be equipped this year. 


The discrepancy between the above mentioned figures is too great to be 
ignored. Jasnov made his speech in February and the official magazine published 
its report in April, which means that within 2 months the project for equipping 
houses was reduced to 64.3 %. 

All this can be observed in Moscow, where much technical and material 
equipment plus a whole army of workers are being utilized on building projects. 
In Jasnov’s report we read that in the past 3 years 15.7 billion rubles were spent 
on reconstruction of Moscow and out of this sum about g billion rubles were 
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alloted for the building and repair of dwelling houses. Building of apartments 
is proceeding at a much higher rate in Moscow than in other big cities. During 
the past 3 years in Moscow, 2,329.000 sq. meters of land have been built on, 
and whereas here for instance since 1945 only 1,500.000 sq. meters have come 
under building projects (Trud, No. 14, January 17, 1954). 

It should be noted that in Odessa only 110,000 sq. meters of land have beea 
utilized for apartments during the past 3 years. Odessa is one of the largest and 
best appointed ports in the USSR as well as a famous resort. During the last 
war, Odessa suffered as much damage as Sevastopol (both are called “heroic 
cities”). It would seem that the Soviet Union does not know how to build or 
is insufficiently equipped technically to do the job. The probable answer is that 
the Soviet Union is giving priority to the building of factories, industrial centers 
and strictly decorative buildings. As far as apartments are concerned, it fre- 
quently happens that only the facades are put up and nothing else. 


Often the workers as well as material and equipment are transferred from 
dwelling house projects to industrial building and consequently funds alloted 
for domestic dwelling construction are not being used. In the 1953 Soviet state 
budget an increase of 13.8 billion rubles as excessive revenue over expenditure 
was expected, but in fact it totaled 24.9 billion rubles because the scheduled 
building of apartments had not been carried out and the alloted funds were not 
used up. In 1954, 25.5 billion rubles have been alloted for domestic building 
projects. It is hard to determine how much of this money will be spent on that 
specific task. 

The Party and the government are tempted to develop personal initiative 
in order to show the needy population their concern about the housing situation. 
The houses needing general repairs are being given away as gifts to the tenants 
and credit is being allowed for individual dwellings. The loans for this activity are 
given by factories and offices to their workers and employees (Radio Moscow, 
February 18, 1954). 

A Pravda editorial of March 12, 1954, reports that in Kiev around 7,000 
individual dwellings are being built and that s00 persons will get land this year 
on which to built their own houses. But considering the fact that there is an 
apparent shortage of man-power and materials to finish even the government 
buildings, it is hard to believe that individual projects will ever be completed. 


Pravda of May 25, 1954, complains in its leading article that many ministries, 
departments and local Soviets are failing to carry out housing projects. Even 
Moscow’s building organization which has first-class equipment material, ful- 
filled its yearly housing plan by only 14% during the past four months. Despite 
Pravda’s complains of poor quality building, etc., there does not seem to be 
much sign of immediate improvement. There exists an apparent dichotomy 
between the people’s needs and the government’s desire to satisfy these needs. 
It may be in the interests of the government not to satisfy demands too quickly. 
A good apartment is much more valuable than all the orders and titles which 
are so generously awarded by the Soviet government and is itself a means of 
reward in the USSR. 
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Culture 


Drama in the Central Asian Republics 
and Centralization of Art 


As is generally known, all forms of art in the Soviet Union are subjected 
ultimately to control. In speaking of the art of the minority peoples, producer 
Stanislavsky once voiced the opinion that “the art of each nation and nationality 
should reflect the. most subtle and specifically national traits, should preserve 
the national color, tone and individuality.” However, these peculiarities have 
been systematically effaced from the drama of the national republics. Uniformi- 
ty reigns through the common denominator of socialist realism. 

The present essay attempts to show centralized pressure on art, transmitted 
through the republic Unions of Soviet Writers and Theater Workers, by ex- 
amples drawn from the theatrical life of the republics of Turkestan. 

When the Soviets assumed power in Central Asia, Turkestan unlike Armenia, 
Georgia or Azerbaijan, had no theatrical tradition. Before the revolution the 
theater was replaced by the practice of ritual, national festivities, weddings and 
other celebrations, national games, wrestling matches, singing of folk songs, 
recitations of epic poetry and dancing. Only rarely was there a dramatized 
presentation of simple themes. It was inevitable that the element of entertain- 
ment—singing, dancing and national games—should be an integral part of the 
first Turkestanian theatrical presentations. Historical personalities and the 
heroes of folklore and the national epic naturally found their places in the 
theater. Presentations were marked by richness of historical costumes, by 
romanticism, the staging of battles and other adventures. Such were the Kazakh 
opera, “Kenesary Khan,” the Tadzhik opera, “Shurishi Vosi” (Vosi’s Rebellion), 
the Tadzhik production of a national holiday, “Lola” (The Tulip) and the Tash- 
kent production of “Takhir and Zukhra,” a drama based on a sixteenth century 
romantic love poem. 


Didactic plays, with subject matter which can be traced often to the ideals 
of the Djadid Reformers, also enjoyed great popularity in Turkestanian theaters 
in the 1920’s. The most outstanding dramatists of this school were the renowned 
writer and scholar Fitrat, for his “Hind Ihtilalchilari” (Indian Revolutionaries), 
Ghazi Yunus, author of “Dzhahiller” (The Dolts) and “Hay Shark” (Hey, the 
East), Lukman Hakim and Cholpan, author of “Arslan” (The Lion) and “Yarkin 
Ay.” Some of these plays, declared to be a contradiction of Communist ideology, 
could never be produced. The historical and romantic tendencies in Turkestanian 
drama as well as the didactic tendencies of Fitrat and Ghazi Yunus, however, 
were tolerated in the early period. But the national and didactic themes were 
considered contrary to the requirements of Communist education. First the 
plays were banned, and then their authors disappeared. 


A campaign against the Turkestanian heroic epics, “Manas,” “Alpamysh” 
and “Korkut-ata” began in the post-war period. This foreshadowed a general 
attack on Turkestanian historical and romantic tendencies in drama. The authors 
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of these plays were accused of having introduced “the burden of outdated 
views, customs and false traditions” in drama. (Almanac Friendship of the 
Peoples. Vol. 6, 1953, page 280.) Authors were expected to direct their efforts 
to “realistic productions on contemporary life.” “Takhmos of Khodzhend,” a 
historical play, was removed from the repertoire of the Stalinabad theater. 
A famous resolution of the Central Committee of the VKP(b), “The Theater 
Repertoire and Means of Improving It,” termed this play “void of historical 
and educational significance” and condemned it for idealizing the Khans and 
nobles. Another historical play, “Princess Sogdian,” was banned in the Tadzhik 
national theater for the same reason. In Tashkent, “Farkhad and Shirin,” an 
opera based on a fifteenth century poem of the renowned poet Alisher Navoi, 
was replaced by “The Legend of Love,” a play by the Turkish Communist 
Nazim Hikmat. Hikmat changed the place of action and the names of the 
heroes, and converted the romantic poem into Soviet anti-Turkish propaganda. 
With the departure of “Farkhad and Shirin,” the last opera on a subject of 
classical Turkestanian literature, was removed from the Uzbek stage. 


In the beginning of the present decade the above-mentioned drama “Takhir 
and Zukhra,” which had been playing in the Mukimi Theater in Tashkent, was 
banned. It reappeared as Bolshevik propaganda in 1953, under the same name, 
but was otherwise unrecognizable. The two lovers had now become heroes in 
the class struggle. This gross distortion of popular literary heroes caused the 
Uzbek newspaper Kzyl Uzbekistan, to laud “the new variant of the play” as 
“meeting contemporary requirements” (November 23, 1953). 


Thus, national historical subjects and subjects of classical Turkestanian 
literature gave way to “socialist realism.” Lack of plot conflict was taboo; per- 
missible objects of satire and the definition of the typical and the “good hero” 
were determined by the Party. The quality of dramatic writing in Turkestan 
dropped sharply. 

The XIXth Party Congress denounced lack of conflict in drama and ordered 
writers to pay attention to contradictions in Soviet life. Yet, lack of conflict 
stemmed directly from the attempts of dramatists to observe “socialist realism.” 
Rather than portray the basic conflict between the people and their government, 
rather than contradict the official line on the increasing prosperity of the Tur- 
kestanian people and their “great enthusiasm” for the cause of “socialist con- 
struction,” dramatists devoted themselves to the happy life good Communist 
citizens. Examples of these plays without conflict were Akramov’s “Onalar” 
(The Mothers), Uygun’s “The Song of Life,” “The Bright Path” of Khamraev 
and Melkumov and Tuygun’s “Hikmat,” in which the only attempt at con- 
tradiction is that of the struggle “between the good and the better.” (Theater, 
No. 8, 1952, page 53). An opera, “The Great Canal,” was equally devoid of con- 
flict; its libretto was written by the Uzbek dramatist Kamil Yashen, chairman 
of the Drama Section of the Union of Writers of Uzbekistan. When lack of 
conflict in drama was discredited, Yashen had to repent publicly. He wrote: 
“In the libretto to the opera “The Great Canal,’ dedicated to our people’s build- 
ing project and patriotic deeds, I committed a serious ideological and artistic 
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mistake in portraying the life of our people without struggle and contradictions. 
I attempted to show that socialist construction takes place in an atmosphere of 
complete and uninterrupted gaiety . . .” The second text of the libretto, “The 
Valley of Happiness,” did not contain a single negative character. 

It was natural for people attending these idyllic plays and operas to wonder 
why there were constant arrests and calls for vigilance if everything was so 
harmonious in Soviet life as portrayed in the above works. Through the Unions 
__ of Soviet Writers, therefore, the Party demanded a return to conflict. All plays 
without the latter quality were excluded from Central Asiatic repertoires. Play- 
wrights turned their attention to conflict, and a new host of plays appeared. Such 
were Abdulla Kakhkhar’s “On the New Earth” and “The Silk Tapestry” in 
Uzbekistan, “Offobkhon” and “Saodat” by the Tadzhik playwrights Tadzhev 
and Saidmuradov, “Road of Happiness” by the Tadzhiks Ikramov and Kasymov, 
“The Silver Cigarette Case” by Seitliey and Mukhtarov, “Family Honor” by 
Mukhtarov and “Shemshet” by Esenova in Turkmenistan, “My Town” by the 
Tadzhik writer Mirshakar, and “Bloom, Steppe” by the Kazakh writer 
Tadzhibaev. 

The conflict element, however, did not in any way improve the quality of 
the plays. The conflict was, in each case, far-fetched and trivial. Playwrights 
were suddenly obliged to invent conflicts and present them as if they actually 
existed in Soviet life. For example, to meet the new requirements, the play 
“Bloom, Steppe” tells of the discord between the huge kolkhoz, which demands 
the irrigation of untilled lands, and the same kolkhoz’s chairman, who insists on 
the construction of a new kolkhoz agrogorod. Saodat, heroine in the same play, 
also has her problems: her new method for increasing the cotton yield on her 
field requires long hours of absence from her home, and this displeases her 
mother-in-law. 

A husband and wife quarelling over a new method of increasing the cotton 
yield, discord between a young man and his sweetheart over a method of 
picking cotton, disharmony in the household of a motor depot manager and his 
doctor wife because she spends too much time at the clinic (“Dzhakhan” of the 
Turkmen dramatist Seitliev)—such are the conflicts Central Asiatic writers have 
discovered for their latest works. 

The Turkestanian and central press finds that the heroes of Turkestanian 
plays are excessively abstract. This is a criticism which needs no explanation. 
Since the writers cannot create heroes who champion their national culture, 
they choose raikom and obkom secretaries (secretaries of republic Central Com- 
mittees may not be presented) or kolkhoz chairmen. The heroes must then be 
given qualities they do not actually possess, and the resultant creation is 
necessarily dull and lifeless. Such, for instance, is Party organizer Adylov in 
“The Silk Tapestry,” on this year’s repertoire at the Uzbek Academy Theater of 
Drama. 

The latest demand is, that playwrights do their share in stimulating an 
increase in agricultural production. We can thus expect a series of plays on the 
cultivation of virgin lands. 
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An article on “Uzbek Repertoire” in the journal The Theater (No. 8, 1953, 
page 50) informs us that: 
Present repertoires do not include a single work written by an Uzbek dramatist in 1952; 


they include only one play written in 1951. This bears eloquent witness to a great decline 
in Uzbek dramatic creativeness in recent years. 


The almanac Friendship of the Peoples (Vol. 6, 1953, page 279) complains 
that “Tadzhik theaters produce almost no plays on contemporary life in the 
Republic.” 

Lack of talent is most likely not to blame for the fall in Central Asiatic 
literary creativeness. It must be attributed rather to the necessity of adhering 
to “socialist realism” and of presenting false conflicts and unreal heroes, which 
have removed true local color from the stage in Central Asia. 


Soviet Literature and the Second Conference of Writers 


“Rehearsal” could be the name of Aleksei Surkov’s article “Under the 
Banner of Socialist Realism,” published in Pravda on May 25, 1954, with the 
subtitle “In Preparation for the Second All-Union Conference of Writers.” 
Many persons are anxious to see if this conference will bring any change in 
the status of Soviet literature, now half-stifled in the snare of Party direction 
and restriction. It has been asked, whether the recent concessions to literature— 
extension of acceptable topics, free pardon to lyricism, etc., in their way re- 
presenting a contemporary NEP in the Party line—will be consolidated? Aleksei 
Surkov’s article gives comprehensive answers to all these questions. Let us 
examine its contents. 

Surkov begins by affirming the “life-giving force” of socialist realism and 
Party leadership, to which Soviet literature, especially of the last decade, is 
indebted for its artistic sterility and drabness. In describing the period since 
the last Conference of Writers, Surkov writes: 

The decisive feature in literary development in the interval between the two con- 
ferences may be considered the victory of the Leninist principle of Party spirit in the 
best works produced, by the Soviet Union’s writers... The technique of Socialist realism 
has helped our writers find true and fruitful solutions to problems... concerning the 
indispensable combination of high literary idealism and pot wen artistic form. 
However, Surkov’s enumeration of works published between the two con- 

ferences includes none of the novels or plays written after the war—in the 
period when the Party’s hold on playwrights and novelists was especially strong. 
Surkov couldn’t bring himself to claim there was any felicitous combination of 
“high literary idealism and perfected artistic form” in any of the works pro- 
duced during the last ten years, although in other respects he brazenly turns 
truth upside down: “The reader of our country,” he writes, “shows legitimate 
dissatisfaction with the dearth of literature written about industrial workers, 
about our glorious peasantry struggling for...” and so on. 

“The reader,” continues Surkov without embarrassment, “is impatiently 
waiting for Soviet writers to produce new books, plays and poems where he 
will find a clearer depiction of the Communist.” 
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And this slander of the Soviet reader is completely in the spirit of the old 
Zhdanov assertions. With regard to the general position of Soviet literature 
on the eve of the second conference, Surkov frankly admits serious trouble in 
the field of “fruitful leadership” and “solidarity” among literary circles under 
this leadership. He writes: 


In starting a broad pre-conference discussion on the most vital questions concerning 
the development of literature, we must protect it ruthlessly from the self-satisfaction 
of braggarts and egoists, from leftist attacks by vulgarizers of the Russian Association 
of Proletarian Writers type and from the nihilist screech of Philistine alarmists who are 
ready to defame all our accumulated wealth of experience. 


Thus, preparations for the conference are symptomized by the ruthless 
weilding of the Party ax, but at the conference “discussion” is to prevail. The 
fate of this discussion, Surkov emphasizes, “depends on the solidity and clarity 
of the initial high-principled attitudes of its participants.” 


As we know, “solidity of high-principled attitudes” in the language of 
people like Surkov means staunch fidelity to the Party line. Who is betraying 
this faith? Surkov provides a list of names. First of all, he attacks V. Pomerant- 
sev’s article “On Sincerity in Literature” (Novyi Mir, No. 12, 1953). This article | 
has already provoked some baseless rebukes by the Party (see, for example, 
“Empty Talk” by L. Skorino, Znamya, No. 2, 1954) and is extremely interesting. 
Pomerantsev believes that “the degree of sincerity, that is, frankness, must be 
the first criterion in evaluation. Sincerity is a special item in that totality of 
gifts which we call talent.” Affirming sincerity as the basic condition of high 
artistic value, Pomerantsev rebels against “clichés,” “affectation,” “construing” 
and “newspaper extractions.” He demands that an author present the genuine 


~~ truth of life and “confession” rather than “preaching;” he demands that “noth- 
ing concerning the hero be repudiated and that nothing be thrust upon him.” 
“T am dissatisfied,” writes Pomerantsev, “with the mechanical roar in literature, 
with the monotony of themes, with the pathos of passionless poetry. I need 
books which are more serious and ardent. But I am not convinced that the 
‘clear atmosphere’ of the editorial office will satisfy this great need.” Pomerant- 
sev’s doubt was fully justified. It is hard to fit the charges made against him 


into any form of deviation—“idealism,” “estheticism,” “subjectivism,” “natur- 
alism”—these are not even his basic sins. “Pomerantsev’s pernicious article,” 
states Surkov, “is, in essence, directed against the very foundations of our 
literature—against its Communist idealism, against the Leninist principle of 
Party literature.” 


It is hard to see what relationship Pomerantsev’s recommendation of sincerity 
has to socialist realism. The slogan “Write the truth!” which was once pro- 
claimed in Party editorials, implies Party truth, checked by the Party censor. 
No sincerity, of course, was stipulated, for sincerity is a direct threat to Party 


truth. 


In the category of unsuccessful (“non-Party”), Surkov also places the articles 
by M. Lifshits, A. Abramow and M. Shcheglow, which have “caused serious 
alarm about the trend taken by literary criticism in Novyi Mir.” 
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But such negative theoreticians are not the only ones who disturb Surkov; 
several writers have produced works which, in his opinion, are equally negative. 
“Such ideologically depraved, inartistic plays are “When We are Beautiful” 
by F. Panferov and “Respectable People” by A. Surov. Such is the novel 
“Volga Mother River” which, “despite its important and timely theme, has 
aroused justified displeasure among a wide circle of readers by its neutralism 
and primative portrayal of Soviet persons.” 


“Recently,” continues Surkov, “under the banner of literature’s struggle 
against the shady sides of life, many works have appeared in which tendencious 
satire permeated with the feeling and pathos of the new” (only such Party- 
optimistic satire has a right to exist in a police state—L.R.) “has been replaced 
by slanderous fabrications and Philistine savour, and the sins of one morally 
unstable individual of our society have been falsely presented as the typical 
and almost the main traits of our reality. “Guests” by L. Zorin, “The Fall of 
Pompeii” by N. Virta, “The Crown Prince” by A. Mariengof and “The Doer” 
by I. Gorodetsky. 


Incidently, with regard to Zorin’s play, “Guests,” which appeared in the 
second issue of Teatr for this year, an unsigned editorial entitled “On One 
False Play” was published in Literaturnaya gazeta (No. 63, May 27, 1954) at 
about the same time as was Surkov’s article. “L. Zorin,” according to the 
editorial, “has treated the situation in the play in such a manner as to make 
Soviet society appear in a false, perverted light.” In depicting Kirpichev, a 
heartless Party careerist, the author,” in the opinion of Literaturnaya gazeta, 
“thrusts upon the reader the deceitful and slanderous thought that Kirpichev’s 
negative traits are not remnants of the past but are almost engendered by our 
social structure ... that there are many Kirpichevs and that they are strong...” 


Panferov’s recent removal from the chief editorship of the magazine 
Oktyabr and the exclusion of N. Virta, V. Surov and others from the Union of 
Soviet Writers may not have been officially motivated but they are fundament- 
ally examples of Party repression for excessive temerity in carrying out the 
Party slogan “Write the truth!”; for an excess, as seen by the Party censor, of 
that truth with which Panferov and others described totalitarian reality and 
the Party hero, in particular. 


It is no coincidence that it was the same Virta who, in connection with 
Pravda’s campaign for self-criticism two years ago (see Pravda’s article on the 
lag in drama), told with such unprecedented frankness of Soviet writers 
who have a rabbit-like fear of the cudgel of Party censors. In “Notes from 
Country Life” (Literaturnaya gazeta, December 19, 1953), Virta writes about 
the reign of disorder and bureaucratism in the kolkhozes: 

_.. Of course, these persecutors and stiflers of criticism . . . will not disappear. Neither 
will the bureaucrats disappear. 

The reprisals against taking too much liberty have been carried out prior 
to the convocation of the Second Conference of Writers in order to intimidate 
those who would think of speaking at the conference without rendering 
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sufficient hommage to the Party leaders.* This is the first conclusion to be 
drawn from Surkov’s article and others of its kind. 

The other conclusion deals with the question with which we started this 
article: can we expect the coming conference to result in a relaxation of Party 
dictates to literature? We can answer with another citation from Surkov’s 
article: 

The subject of fruitful discussion in the pre-conference months must be the problem 
of the positive hero in our Soviet literature. The conference itself will be a clear demon- 
stration of the solidarity of all Soviet writers around the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, to which literature is indebted for its ideological maturity and its high prestige 
among the people. 

In other words, despite the outward show of concessions and weakening of 
incompetent authoritarianism in literary dictatorship, the Party leaders have 
no thought of repudiating either the propaganda line of literature or the Party’s 
control over writers. Aleksei Surkov’s article is a rehearsal of the Party’s solution 
to literary problems at the present Conference of Writers. 


Soviet Society 


The Soviet Family and Communism 


After Judge Golyakov of the USSR’s Supreme Court declared that divorce 
is not the private concern of the spouses and that the socialist state and Soviet 
society are “seriously interested in the strengthening of family ties,” there were 
some in the West who, on the basis of Golyakov’s statement and the propagan- 
distic as well as the practical measures taken by the Bolsheviks to support it, 
hastily concluded that Communism was becoming a normal democratic state. 
For example, Gerhard Tim, author of Das Ratsel Russland, a month before 
Stalin’s death published a long article in the Munich magazine Weltbild, which 
stated that the Communist state is now earnestly re-examining monogamy as 
a guarantee of social efficiency. “Heute erblickt der Staat in der Ehe die bevél- 
kerungspolitische Garantie fiir Arbeitskapazitat der Gesellschaft.” A Western 
lawyer coined the epigram: “It’s harder to get a divorce from Stalin than from 
the Pope.” 

In the preface to the the first edition of his book, The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State, Frederick Engels wrote: 


“According to the materialistic concept, the decisive moment in history is, ultimately, 
the creation and reproduction of spontaneous life. But it (creation) is again of two types: 
on the one hand—creation of the means for life, food, clothing, housing and necessary tools; 
on the other—creation of the man himself, the continuation of the species.” 

It seems that contemporary orthodox Marxists consider how man should 
reproduce materialistically a secondary question. This is clear from a comment 
made, possibly by Stalin himself, on the above quoted works of Engels. 


* This “prophylactic” also includes attacks upon the leadership of the Union of Writers: “Soviet public opinion 
often manifests grave dipleasure with the activities of the directors of the Union of Writers. There are many 
instances were dull works and erroneous articles have been published in journals of the Union of Writers,’ comments 
Surkov. We can presume that the appropriate changes in the administration of the Union of Writers will occur 
prior to the conference. 
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Engels was inaccurate in placing the continuation of the species and the production of 
means for life on the same footing . . . the method of material production is the chief factor 
which conditions the development of society and of social systems. 

It is important to note that the Kremlin rulers do not disclaim the old 
materialistic ideology of Engels but only “develop” his teachings in the sense 
that the continuation of the species is not, as he said, “the chief factor determin- 
ing the development of society and social systems. It is no accident that Stalin 
was so fond of the “philosophy” of a Siberian peasant who displayed touching 
anxiety for a cow and complete contempt for people, cynically remarking: “I too 
can make a man, but I can’t make a cow.” 


Very little, in fact, has been added to materialistic philosophy. No other 
important additions have been made in recent Soviet publications of Engels’ 
books. Consequently, all the theories on the family proferred by Marx and 
Engels remain “guides to action” for all Communists to this day. 


Modern Communist theoreticians and champions of the materialistic 
concept of love hide hypocritically behind every possible “noble motive” 
mentioned by Engels who, for example, writes (pages 76, 77, 84, and 85 of the 
1952 edition of Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State): 


. ... We are about to encounter a social revolution, when the economic bases hitherto 
supporting monogamy will inevitably disappear, together with the basis for prostitution, its 
natural accompaniment . . . . When the means of production become public property 
individual family will stop being the economic unit of society. The private household 
economy will become social industry. The care and training of children will be a public 
concern; society will have equal regard for all children, be they born in or out of wedlock... 
the duration of individual sexual love varies according to the person, particularly among 
men, and once the feeling has completely run dry or a new ardent love displaces it, then 
divorce will be a boon to both parties, as well he society. We must relieve people of the 
necessity of undergoing the needless mire of divorce proceedings. 


Such are Communist principles concerning the family. They remain the 
same to this day, since no serious and lasting objections have been raised by the 
present-day successors of Engels against the “discoveries” of the latter. 


Let us in fact examine what the “only correct scientific theory” of Marx- 
Engels-Lenin-Stalin leads to in practice. 

The extremely tedious and unworkable “positive” ideal of the relationship 
between man and woman, conceived by Chernyshevsky in his book Chto Delat? 
(What’s to be Done?) revealed its utter inadequacy in the first days of the 
October Revolution of 1917. Mariya Kolantai immediately came into fashion 
with her frank public statement, Marxist in tenor, to the effect: “I am proud of 
the fact that I don’t know who is the father of my children.” Unrestrained 
debauchery set in especially among urban youth; venereal diseases spread 
catastrophically; all kinds of organizations advocating “Away with Shame” 
spread like wildfire; the family received one setback after another. 

But every cloud has a silver lining. The Revolution, which had been 
accomplished “according to the materialistic concept,” dragged such dregs of 
society to the surface and unleashed such base passions that the Bolsheviks 
themselves were horrified by what they had done. Lenin hastily ridiculed the 
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Kolantai outlook, introduced the “list of civil status acts” and proclaimed the 
“new economic policy” (NEP). 

These steps helped the Bolsheviks rehabilitate the country’s shattered 
economy and keep themselves in power. However, they could never control the 
mass debauchery nor eliminate the historically unprecedented neglect of 
— which they, with the help of Marxist-Engels ideology, had brought 
about. 

The monogamous family as an economic unit in Soviet society and as the 
primary cell in any normal correct state, was completely undermined. What 
had come to replace it? 

The last question disturbed Stalin only when he started serious preparations 
in the event of a second World War. “Cannon fodder” was needed and Stalin 
cautiously “retreated,” prohibiting abortion, introducing alimony and starting 
an unannounced and patently hypocritical campaign to “strengthen the new 
Soviet family,” whose fate already lay completely in his hands. In this period 
the Soviet press in general and Komsomolskaya pravda, in particular, began to 
discuss the debauchery among industrial and kolkhoz youth, the short duration 
of marriages, the dislike of children. Mothers who had many children were 
proclaimed heroines, state aid was given them and in addition to all of this, in 
accordance with the “materialistic concept,” all contraceptives disappeared from 
the market. 

During the second World War, the popularity of the famous letter written 
by Konstantin Simonov to women, who callously announce to their husbands 
fighting at the front that they have gone off with someone else, evidently 
obliged Stalin to reconsider the situation. It testified to the fact that decades of 
Communist training had not succeeded in completely poisoning the soul of the 
people, that feelings alien to the “materialistic concept” were alive among the 
population and that these tenacious “capitalistic remnants” in the minds of the 
people could not be ignored. 


And immediately after the war Stalin was again faced with the problem of 
“increasing the production of people.” But there was a trend away from the 
closely knit, strong family for it was realized that the family unit could be 
destroyed at any moment by a state, hostile to it on principle. Even the tax on 
bachelors was of no avail. In Moravsky Ostrav, Czechoslovakia, the inhabitants 
almost openly mock the Communists, dedicating the first nuptial nights to 
Stalin and passing them in “Stakhanovite shifts.” In short, a vicious circle has 
been created. The Soviets cannot really strengthen the monogamous family to 
which people irresistably are drawn, for such a family “according to the 
materialistic concept” is the embryo of the “capitalist state,” yet without a 
strong monogamous family “production and reproduction of spontaneous life” 
cannot be achieved. 

There are only two ways out of this situation: either to admit that the 


teaching of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin has proven false and groundless or to 
continue a policy of duplicity. The Bolsheviks have selected the second course. 
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This was the matrix for the Supreme Court of the USSR’s declaration that the 
Communist government is “seriously interested in the strengthening of family 
ties.” And thus, it seems, tragi-comic attempts are being made to create a new, 
Soviet family, a family based on “new principles,” a family which only produces 
children and which, in the final analysis, veers close to what is temporary 
cohabitation for the benefit of Communist society. 


Today’s “collective leadership” has noted carefully Stalin’s tragic experiences. 
It is now adapting itself to public opinion in the free world much more boldly 
and subtly. Even the feeling of jealousy, which was slighted for 36 years as a 
“feeling alien to the class“ is now being verbally rehabilitated in the Soviet 
Union and apparently being recognized as “law.” On April roth of this year, 
the Soviet newspaper, 7rud, published an article discussing unrestrained drink- 
ing and expressing sympathy for the wives of alcoholics. “We do not like 
drunkards, we have contempt for them and have no confidence in them.” 
writes the author. He adds: “The family celebrates its family holidays with a 
bottle of good wine.” The press, the movies, the theater, the circus, the radio— 
all are now talking about the “Soviet family.” Discussion covers topics such as 
disrespect toward parents and elders, contempt for old people, thoughtlessness 
and tactlessness among spouses, lack of “parental responsibility for the correct 
upbringing of children,” non-payment of alimony. Even the problem whether: 
“a son in the army should answer his mother’s letters . . .” is raised. 


It seems very unlikely, however, that all the administrative measures taken 
by the collective leadership, including prohibition of overtime work at night, 
will change anything basic to the problem of the family in the USSR. It is not 
allowed to resume its place as the economic unit of society, state education of 
children continues to conflict with family training, the “emancipated” woman, 
endowed with equal rights, is not free from heavy public work, woman’s innate 
desire for a comfortable and pleasant life are ridiculed (cf, V. Minko’s comedy 
“Not Naming the Family,” which had its premiere in the Shevchenko theater in 
Kharkov at the end of last year), it is advocated that divorces be again facilitated 
(cf, the play “Sixty Hours,” which opened this spring in the Pushkin theater in 
Moscow) and so on. And it is typical that the May 20, 1954 issue of Literaturnaya 
gazeta attacked the United States because the American Embassy in Iran issued 
an apparently anti-Communist brochure, “What Can Be Done?,” which con- 
tained the line—to quote Literaturnaya gazeta: “One must look at life soberly, 
have faith in the family and in God...” 


One can perhaps best sum up this survey of the Soviet family, as created by 
Communism, and its effect on the Soviet social structure by returning to Engels, 
who in an apparent moment of brilliance wrote to his friend Veidemaier: 


It seems to me that one fine morning our party will be forced to come to power .. . . 
Should this occur, under the pressure of the proletariat we will have to launch Communist 
experiments and ventures, of whose inopportuneness we are more than aware. This will 
make people lose their heads—let us hope, only in the physical sense—and reaction will 
set in, ae } while the world is still able to pass its historical sentence on such events, it will 
not only consider us beasts, which wouldn’t bother us, but also fools, which is a great deal 
worse. 
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REVIEWS 


Review of “Smena” 


Journal of Art and Politics of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, No. 9, May, 1954. 


Without going into an appraisal of the literary merits of this publication 
Smena (The Rising Generation) designed for Soviet youth, let us examine the 
political tasks assigned to it by the Party’s Central Committee. It’s primary 
function, of course, is to discuss the tasks set before youth by the Party, to 
mobilize young people for their accomplishment and to aid in the solution of 
problems encountered therein. It also discusses youth’s attitude toward these 
Party assignments. 


The most recent measure taken by the government and the Party is the 
project of bringing long-unused and virgin lands under cultivation. As we know, 
the burden of this task has fallen mainly upon the shoulders of Soviet youth. 
An intensive campaign was begun this spring to create a “voluntary” migration 
of young people to Kazakhstan, Altai and other regions where this project is 
to be carried out. The May 1954 issue of Smena, to be reviewed in this article, 
is entirely devoted to this question. 


Many reports have recently appeared in the Soviet press on the difficulties 
involved in this task. It is noted that this year’s sowing of grain, despite the 
availability of labor and machinery, will not attain the 1953 level. Complaints 
are made about the prevalent carelessness and the complete disregard for basic 
agricultural principles. The newspapers appeal for a relentless struggle against 
waste. 


Evidently, the position of young people on these virgin lands is so serious, 
that they do not only fail to carry out the tasks assigned to them, but, in their 
desperation, resort to various forms of sabotage. 


The editors of Smena do not try to conceal such facts. On the contrary, 
the whole issue is devoted to these problems. The theme starts right on the 
inside cover with the lyrics of a song about the morale of youth, their homesick- 
ness, their unpleasant living conditions. But the song is also meant to arouse 
youth’s enthusiasm for further efforts to combat these hardships. 


The journal contains stories and poems about the heroism of Soviet youth 
during the second World War. The protagonists are heroes who, after winning 
numerous victories, died gloriously “for the socialist homeland.” 


An article by General of the Army V. I. Chuikov, entitled “On Heroic 
Feats and Glory”, is also to be found in this issue. Chuikov writes of the heroic 
conduct of Soviet youth during World War II and praises the courage and 
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stoicism inherent in the young generation. In reference to the present campaign, 
he 

wom...k to help bring the virgin and long-unused lands under cultivation. Will this task 


—— for them? Of course it will. It may be much more difficult than we at present 
ieve. 


ante Is this not a heroic act—in the cold, in the rain, in the savage heat, to drain a swamp 
and make golden wheat grow in these wretched places! 

Chuikov’s article, as well as the songs, stories and poems about heroism are 
designed to hearten these young people. 

A description of the arrival of the volunteer workers to the remote areas 
and of their first days at works is provided by Kalinovsky in his article “To the New 
Lands” also in this issue. It is indeed surprising, from the political point of view, 
that Kalinovsky cites the example of one of the nation’s most prominent Kom- 
somol agitators, Valodya Kartashev, who refused to take part in such unusually 
difficult and excessive work. The fact that an example was taken from among 
the most active Komsomol members rather than from the “irresponsible” non- 
Party youth is highly significant. It indicates that the organized segment of 
youth, the Leninist Komsomol, is already offering active opposition to the 
Party’s policy of assigning young people to such heavy labor without at least 
providing them the conditions for a decent life. Unless this policy changes, it is 
quite probable that the plans for bringing these lands under cultivation will 
not be fullfilled and, moreover, Soviet youth’s faith in the “bright future” will 


be seriously undermined. 


A. POPLUIKO. “The Production of Con- 
sumer Goods in the USSR (1951-1955),” pub- 
lished by the Institute for the Study of the 
History and Culture of the USSR, Munich. 
Mimeographed publication, 64 pages, 11 tables. 

The Soviet government was compelled to 
show the people a real interest in improving 
their material welfare after the death of Stalin. 
The writer points to its various efforts toward 
this goal by analyzing the speeches of Malen- 
kov, Mikoyan, Saburov and other leaders in 
the KPSS, as well as the decrees and resolu- 
tions by the government and Party on develop- 
ing the Soviet economy in the fifth Five Year 
Plan. 

The writer finds that the possibilities of light 
industry and the food industry in the USSR, 
by way of production plans, indicate only 
some allevation in the crisis of consumer goods 
but that these factors will by no means tend 
to satisfay the daily needs of the people. There- 
fore, one should not speak of a Malenkovian 
NEP, even if it were a less radical one than 
that of Lenin. 
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The author regards the catastrophic situa- 
tion of agriculture representing a source of raw 
materials, administrative centralization, and 
the choice of factory and plant sites distant 
from sources of raw materials as the main 
reasons for the lag in the light and food in- 
dustries. 

Even if the fifth Fife Year Plan is fulfilled, 
the author concludes, the Soviet supply of 
products of the light and food industries will 
still lag behind that of the leading European 
countries, to say nothing of the United States 
and Canada. 


A. M. KARMAKOV. “The Reaction of the 
Soviet Population to Propaganda,” published 
by the Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR, Munich. Mimeo- 
graphed publication, series II, No. 13, 1954. 

Mr. Karmakov attempts to determine the 
influence of Soviet propaganda on the various 
segments of the Soviet population. The Soviet 
citizen is continually exposed to propaganda 
which is disseminated through all official chan- 


nels of communication. The reactions to pro- 
paganda, however, vary with the different seg- 
ments of the population. Some groups are quite 
pliant while others offer more resistance. 

The form in which propaganda is presented 
is also important. The most effective form of 
it is that which plays upon man’s emotions. 
The arts, therefore, which are completely sub- 
jugated to Party goals, are extremely im- 
portant. Soviet propaganda in all its forms 
pursues one and the same object—to suppress 
human individuality and inculcate Communist 
ideology upon every citizen. The Soviet leaders 
place special emphasis on mechanically instill- 
ing prescribed thoughts into men’s minds by 
constant repetition of the same ideas, the same 
formulas and the same names. 

The persistence and variety of forms of 
Soviet propaganda affects the mind of Soviet 
man despite the resistance of his individuality. 
According to the author, the groups which 
offer the most resistance to the Soviet system 
are the highly skilled workers and the intelli- 
gentsia. 


Y. VALENSKY. “Academician E. A. Kos- 
minsky and Questions concerned with the Inter- 
pretation of Medieval History in the Soviet 
School,” published by the Institute for the 
Study of the History and Culture of the USSR, 


Munich, 1954. 

The presentation and interpretation of the 
Middle Ages in Soviet schools is examined in 
this book. Mr. Valensky attributes the consider- 
able attention devoted by Soviet historians to 
the Middle Ages, to the Communist hope for 
world supremacy by way of a preliminary 
victory in the countries of the Middle East and 
Far East, where feudalism or its remnants still 
exist. Medieval studies, therefore, have a practi- 
cal as well as academic significance in the USSR. 


The author analyzes and summarizes the 
historical conception of the chief Soviet medi- 
evalist, Academician E. A. Kosminsky, which 
was formulated and based on the instructions 
of the Central Committee of the KPSS. Kos- 
minsky’s book is actually a political treatise 
which a student finds difficult to understand 
because of the confusion of terms, the political 
tendentiousness and the distortion of historical 
facts. Mr. Valensky concludes that this book by 
Kosminsky may undergo further revision as a 
result of new Party demands since Stalin’s death. 


D. KAROV. “The Partisan Movement in 
the USSR during 1941-1945,” published by the 


Institute for the Study of the History and Cul- 
ture of the USSR, Munich, 1954. 122 pages. 

Mr. Karov attempts to explain why the 
population of Nazi-occupied territories, though 
hostile to the Soviet regime, fought in partisan 
groups for the Communist cause. 

The author examines the views of the various 
groups of Soviet citizens, from the staunch 
supporters of Communism to its greatest an- 
tagonists who by a whim of circumstances 
found themselves in the same partisan camp. 
He presents statistics to supplement his account 
of the first partisan detachments which eventu- 
ally formed a well-equipped partisan army 
with a Central Diversion Headquarters. 

The book provides data on various detach- 
ments, their leaders and combat operations. 


A, LEBED, B. YAKOVLEV. “The Im- 
portance of Hydrotechnical Projects for Soviet 
Transportation,” The Institute for the Study 
of the History and Culture of the USSR, Munich. 

A book dealing with hydrotechnical con- 
struction in the USSR is soon to be published 
in English by the Institute for the Study of the 
History and Culture of the USSR. The first 
chapter contains a brief historical survey of 
canal-building in the pre-revolutionary period. 
The authors then turn to hydrotechnical pro- 
jects in the USSR. Beginning with the con- 
struction of the Volkhov Dam, a systematic 
account is presented on subsequent projects to 
the present time. Methods employed in con- 
struction and working conditions are also de- 
scribed. In order to ascertain the real purpose 
of the “great constructions,” the authors out- 
line projects now under process of construction 
and those still in the planning stage. 

Messrs. Lebed and Yakovlev conclude that 
the Soviet leaders plan through the new pro- 
jects to increase power plant production and 
to further economic development; they ulti- 
mately have in mind building a “single deep 
waterway” through the Soviet Union. 

Thirty-one diagrams and one map are ap- 
pended to the book. 


PROFESSOR M. A. MILLER. “Archeology 
in the USSR,” published by the Institute for 
the Study of the History and Culture of the 
USSR, Munich 1954. 

Professor Miller, a prominent archeologist, 
traces the intricate processes by which arche- 
ology in the USSR was transformed from a 
science into a propaganda tool. 
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The book begins with an account of arche- 
ology in pre-revolutionary Russia. The author 
then proceeds to the post-revolutionary period 
of the twenties which were the most fruitful 
years. The disappearance of archeological 
sciences began in 1930 with reprisals against 
many archeologists. Accounts are given of well- 
known scholars in this field who were deported 
to concentration camps. The writer describes 
the process by which archeological data are 
falsified in analyzing some of the principal 
distortions. A clear picture is drawn of Soviet 
archeology as a Party-bound pseudo-science. 


VESTNIK of the Institute for the Study of 
the History and Culture of the USSR, No. 9, 
1954. 

The central question discussed in this issue 
of the journal is the status of the Soviet worker. 
In the article, “Change in the Structure of the 
USSR’s Working Class” by A. Popluiko, an 
analysis is made of the composition of the 
working class in pre-revolutionary Russia and 
of the transformation of the workers, first into 
half-free proletarians and later into state re- 
serves of manpower. As a result of steadily 
mounting exploitation, workers completely lost 
their economic and political freedom. The 
Soviet labor law, as stipulated in the Labor 
Code, can serve as conclusive evidence of the 
enslavement of the working class. 


Another commentary on this theme is the 
article by M. Martens on “Labor Reserves in 
the USSR.” It is concerned with measures 
establishing labor reserve and trade schools. 
These constituted a legalization of forced child 
labor—a new form and another step in the 
systematic enslavement of the working class. 


An article by K. Krylov, “New Phenomena 
in the Soviet Coal Industry,” also appears in 
this issue. It reveals the excessive exploitation 
of old mines while new sources of coal are not 
being developed. 

The last article in these series is S. Donskoy’s 
“The Battle of the Schools in Soviet Art.” His 
main thesis is that reactionary tendencies pre- 
vail in Soviet fine arts. 

In the next section we find D. Sagirashvili’s 
article, “Stalin,” in which the author relates 
his personal reminiscences of the late dictator. 
Also included is D. Karov’s article, “Three 
Rebellions,” which gives an account of the 
popular uprisings in Warsaw, Paris and Berlin 
and Soviet policy towards these uprisings. 

The state of the Soviet economy is reflected 
in the articles “Supply Plans for Consumer 
Goods” by V. Mertsalov and “The Level of 
Mechanization of the Shoe Industry in the 
USSR” by M. Lapeto. 


A question meriting attention, has been rais- 
ed by Professor D. Kotsovsky in his article on 
“The Problem of Old Age in the USSR.” The 
last article in this section, “The Destruction of 
Orthodox Temples and Mosques in Siberia” by 
A. Yusofoglu is in the nature of a source re- 
ference for cathedrals, monasteries and mosques 
that were either destroyed or converted into 
warehouses, clubs, workshops and the like. 

This issue’s critical and bibliography section 
presents five reviews of foreign publications and 
two of Soviet periodicals. In addition, there is 
a bibliographical index of new literature on 
the Soviet Union and Communism. The section 
entitled “Chronicle,” as in previous issues, 
covers current Institute activities. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet press and radio.) 


May 1 to May 31, 1954 


1 Troupe from the USSR’s Bolshoi Theater 
departs for performances in Kiev. 

4 Opening of the All-Union Conference of 
Railway Officials in’ the Kremlin. 

Czechoslovakian artists arrive in Mos- 
cow for guest performances. 

Leningrad produces a small Linotype, 
1,000 kilograms in weight. 

s Delegation of Chinese trade unionists leaves 
Moscow for Peking after a three week stay 
in the Soviet Union. 

6 Delegation of Soviet students leaves Moscow 
for Paris. . 

7 Kiev opening of Festival of Russian Litera- 
ture and Art. 

8 Fourth Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Karelo-Finish SSR, held in Petrozavodsk, 
is concluded. 

Publication of Tass report on Winston 
Churchill’s speech calling for improved re- 
lations between Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union. 

Reception given by Ambassador Appelt 
of the Soviet Zone of Germany on the oc- 
casion of the 9th anniversary of Germany’s 
capitulation. 

9 Communiqué published on the meeting of 
the Soviet-Hungarian Commission on Scien- 
tific-Technical Cooperation between the 
USSR and the Hungarian People’s Republic. 

Czechoslovak Ambassador to the USSR, 
Y. Vosaglik, holds a reception on the oc- 
casion of the 9th anniversary of the Soviet 
Army’s entry into Czechoslovakia. 
Conference of Moscow trade and public 
catering officials convened in House of 
Unions in Moscow. 

Uralmash plant completes design for an 
advanced model rolling-mill. 

Soviet loan to Finland ratified.. 

Publication of USSR’s Ministry of Com- 
merce’s communique on the development of 
socialist competition among tradesmen. 
Issuance of a resolution by the USSR’s 
Council of Ministers and the Party’s Central 
Committee on measures to increase flax 
production. 


Soviet Ambassador to Switzerland Mo- 
lochkov deposits the USSR’s ratification of 
the Geneva Convention with the Swiss 
government. 

Announcement of the death of George VI, 
Supreme Patriarch Catholicos of all Ar- 
menians. 

Twentieth anniversary of the Burdenko 
Institute of Neurosurgery. 

Riga Wagon-Construction Plant begins 
production of a new electric train, designed 


for greater speed. 


Denial by the USSR’s Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the charge that Americans taken 
prisoner during the Korean War had been 
transferred to the Soviet Union. 
Termination of the Fourth Session of the 
Moldavian SSR’s Supreme Soviet. 
Termination of the Fourth Session of the 
Turkmen SSR’s Supreme Soviet. 
Publication of records set by Soviet pilots 
V. Shumilov, who reached an altitude of 
§,941 meters in a YaK-18, in the second 
weight category, and by S. Zamychkin, who 
attained an altitude of 5,521 meters in the 
same type of plane, but of the third weight 
category. 
Group of Soviet scientists departs for Paris 
to participate in the celebrations com- 
memorating the centenary of the death of 
the French mathematician, A. Poincaré. 
Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for 
Belgrade to take part in the Tenth Congress 
of the International Federation of Sports 
Therapy. 


Arrival in Moscow of a delegation from 
the Society for Friendship between Scot- 
land and the USSR. 

Soviet ballet company leaves Paris by 
order of the French authorities. 

“Slava“ (Glory) whaling fleet returns to 
Odessa from its Antarctic cruise. 


Publication of the “Appeal to All Railway- 
men in the Soviet Union by the Participants 
of the All-Union Conference of Railway 
Officials,” calling for the elimination of 
defects in the operation of railways. 


Complete restoration of the Pulkov Ob- 
servatory reported. 
Soviet ballet company arrives in Berlin. 


17 Delegation of Soviet architects leaves Mos- 
cow for Athens to participate in a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the In- 
ternational Union of Architects. 

Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for 
Berlin to participate in a conference op- 
posing the European Defense Community. 


18 Festive meeting of the Secretariat of the 
Union of Soviet Composers is held in Mos- 
cow in commemoration of the 300th anni- 
versary of Russian-Ukrainian unity. 


19 A delegation of Soviet medical scholars 
leaves Moscow for Italy to take part in the 
conference of “International Medical- 
Surgical Days.” 

Danish workers’ delegation leaves Mos- 
cow to return home after a three weeks’ 
stay in the USSR. 

Publication of a new world record set by 
Soviet sports parachutists who performed 
a group jump, with. immediate opening of 
parachutes, from an altitude of 7,421 meters. 
Official celebration of the 300th anniversary 
of Russian-Ukrainian unity. Publication of 
decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR awarding the Order of 
Lenin to the Ukrainian SSR and the city 
of Kiev. Kiev parade in commemoration of 
the 300th anniversary of Russian-Ukrainian 
unity. 

24 N. M. Shvernik, Chairman of the All-Union 
Central Executive Committee of Trade 
Unions, receives a delegation of the Italian 
General Confederation of Labor. 
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25 Publication of L. M. Kaganovich’s speech 
on “Improving the Operations of Railway 
Transport and Organizing Its Further De- 
velopment.” 

Delegation of eleven Algerian physicians 
arrives in Moscow. 

26 Arrival of Ion Rab, Rumanian Ambassador 
to the USSR in Moscow. 

French writer Jean-Paul Sartre arrives 
in Moscow. 

Delegation of she Korean Society for 
Cultural Ties with the USSR leaves Mos- 
cow for Korea after a four week stay in 
the USSR. 


27 Foreign astronomers hold a press conference 

in Leningrad. 

Publication of a decree by the Presidium 

of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR trans- 

forming the All-Union Ministry of the Oil 

Industry into a union-republic ministry. 
Delegation of Mexican cultural workers 

leaves Moscow to return home after a 

month’s stay in the USSR.: 

Secretary General of the French General 
Confederation of Labor arrives in Moscow 
to participate in the Eleventh Conference 
of the USSR’s Trade Unions. 

29 The Jubilee Session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR is convened. 

Order of Lenin conferred on the RSFSR 
in commemoration of the 300th anniversary 
of Russian-Ukrainian unity. 

30 Parade in Moscow’s Red Square in cele- 
bration of the 300th anniversary of Rus- 
sian-Ukrainian unity. 

31 Opening of the Fifth Session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 
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The Institute also publishes the Vestnix, a Russian- 
language bi-monthly Journal devoted to Soviet problems. 
From time to time individual monographs are published on 
various topics in the Russian language. Some of these have 
been translated into English. Anyone interested in the 


Institute’s other publications is invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 

Germany 


* 


